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General Summary. 





Among the subjects included in our pages of to-day, we 
beg particularly to direct the attention of the Reader to some 
gemarks on the Immolation of Human Victims in India, and 
arguments to prove that these Immolations may be safely and 
easily suppressed, If there are men who cannot understand the 
application of the words of Nelson, to any Dury that we can have 
to perform in this country, let them read ihe Article to which we 
allud#, with the attention it deserves, and they will find that here 
is-atonce a subject on which Englishmen have not yet “done 
their duty,” and never will have fally:performed it until by the 
persevering efforts of reason and persuasion they shall have 
prevailed on their benighted fellow-sabjects to abandon for ever 
this murderous and abominable practice. 


There are some men who think the only duty they have.to 
exccute is to find out reasons for supporting what exists, and to 
prove that whatever is is right. There are some also who have no 
sense of duty beyond’the amusement of an idie hour; but there 
are others, thalik God, who are neither to be terrified nor sneered 
out of their firm and unvarying purpose to do all the good that 
their circumscribed means will admit, despising alike the hollow 
marmars of the unthinking, and the heartless laugh of the unfeel- 
ing muliitude. To these, the memorable sentence “ENGLAND BXx- 
IsTs EVERY Manto vo His Dury,” is iatelligible enough; aud 
though it was uttered by a‘bigh-minded Eaglishman in the pre- 
sehce ‘of @ national enemy, they can understand distinctly 
why it deserves to be repeated by every sincere Philanthropist, 
ina laud where Ignoranee, [ndolence, and Idolatry are the allied 


enemies of Virtue and Happiness, and as such should be com-- 


bated by all mankind. 


Bat, with the sneering sycophants of Calcutta, Humanity, 
Philanthropy, and Patriotism are all placed on the same dograd- 
ing Jevei; and the only idea they have of their duty, is to endeavour to 
laugh them all put of cauntenance. If those agaiust whom their 
sneersare directed were as weak and vacillating in their principles 
aud purpose as themselves, their laugh would no doubtsugceed ; but 
because they have themselves no idea of what itis to feel a warm 
and glowing zeal in any cause that does not promote their own 
private interests, let them not deceive themselves so far as to 
_ think such a zeal cannot be bonestly felt and expressed by others. 


The new tone of feeling, or rather the contempt for all feel- 
ing, which the late changes in the direction of the Calcutta Press 
have tended to introduce, is almost as offensive to serious 
and earnest minds, and perhaps even more dangerous from 
its insidious inroads on priaciple and sensibility, than the 
coarse, though open, violation of fourtesy and dece ncy which 
not long since characterized .it—At one time, it was at- 
tempted to bully men out of their opinions by force of scurrility 
and abuse;—at another, to overawe them by threats of a less 
noisy but more serious nature ;—and now the effortis to deride all 
that is earnest, to sneer at all that is grave avd important, and 
to laugh us iato the idea that amusement and diversion is the only 
legitimate end of existence. The experiment of reasoning bas 
scarcely been attempted by these witlings, and this is almost the 
only act of consisteacy of which they can be accused, for such aa 
experiment if tried would most assuredly fail, By abstaining 
therefore from the attempt, they in some respects act wiscly 
gnough. 
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The Oracle of this new Sect of Sncerors, who is sorepeated- 
ly ata loss to understand the simplest questions, as tocome out 
almost daily with a—‘‘ We should’ be glad to ‘know what is 
meant by 80 and so”—and who professes such a close acquain- 
tance with the writings of BuRKE, will perhaps forgive us if we 
quote from that celebrated author a passage that will show his opi- 
nion of what any Institution or Engine (such as a Pablic Press 
for instance) that professes to be achannel of exptession for the 
public voice ought to be; and if he measures himself and his Pa- 
per by this standard, he will ascertain how far the statesman he 
is so fond of quoting was elevated in sentiment abeve himself. 


“A vigilant and jealous. eye over executory and judicial 
magistracy ; an anxious scrutiny into the expenditure of public 
mohey; an’opennéss, approaching towards facility, to: public 
complaint: these seem te be the true characteristics of the Edi- 
tor of a Newspaper. But an applauding Editor, and a petitioning 
nation ; an Editor fall of confidence waen the nationis plunged 
in despair; inthe utmost harmony with ministers, whom the 
people regard with the utmost abhorrence ; who pours out thanks, 
where the public opinion calls for impeachments ; who is eager 
to see grants when the general voice demands account; who, in 
all disputes between the people and administration, presumes 
against the people; who would‘punish their disorders, but never 
inquire into the provocations to them; who publishes a grave 
defence of arbitrary power as preferable to government by equi- 
table Jaws, not for the purpose of reprehendingsthe doctrine but 
of amusing his readers ; who in all controversies on the Liberty of 
the Press, ranges himself with its enemies; this is an uhnatural, 
a monstrous state of the Daily Press among Eaglishmer. Such a 
person may be a learned and respectable Gentleman, but he is 
not to any popular or useful purpose an Eottor of a Newspaper.” 





Treland. —A Gentleman in the South of Ireland ander date 
the 20th of December thus writes on the subject of the recent 
change in the Irish Government, 


** If the present change in our Irish Department conld bene- 
fit the nation, I should aloiost willingly resign the popular Mr, 
Gaant: bat in the name of wonder, what object can the Govern- 
ment propose that Mr. G. was *inéapable of accomplishing * I 
shall venture to say, that no Seoretary ever steered so neutral a 
course between the parties of this anfortunate country. States- 
man-like, he bas governed them"all’; while nove but the selfish 
partisan, who looks merely'to'the present, and who has little or 
no influence over'the many, coald wish for his recal. 


! ‘ 

“He is particalarly esteemed by the Catholic, and is perhaps 
the most eligible man ip the country to promote those: national 
objects, which every dispassionate being whoregards the securi- 
ty of our common empire has so-mach at heart. But, there isa 
portion of our Protestant gentry whom a steady even deportment 
can never please ; and to this portion the appointment: of Mar- 
quess WetLesiey and Mr. GovuLsurRn appears somewhat of a 
triumph, whether with or without reason, a little time will deter- 
mine. Godsend, however, that the administration of 6ur new- 
comers, and especially of Mr. Gounsurn (of whom several of ug 
augur but poorly from his conduct in the affairs of the Colonial 
Office, and his occasional appearances in the House of Commons), 
may equal that of their predecessors! I have, certainly, my 
fears; and I shall even go further, by declaring as my decided 
Opinion, that, without a material departure from ous formes 
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measures, THE SEPARATION OT IRELAND FRomM THE Empire will 
inevitably follow, whenever a hostile flect shall command the 
channel. Thisis the season of our strength, and we should not 
suffer it to passin vain. Grant a qualified emancipation —com- 
mute the tithes—deprive the Romish Clergy of-their fees: these 
are, in my opinion, the mighty objects, compared with which 
every other is but a bauble.” 


We trust some at least of these measures of reform will be 
immediately attempted, but we have already said sufficient on 
this score, aud proceed to consider another subject of interest 
relating to Ireland. 


It isan extraordinary circumstance,and one for which it 
would puzzle Mr. Mattuvus to account, that amidst all the op- 
pression and misery which this Country has endured since her 
connection with England, her Population has of late years increa- 
sedin a far greater degree than any other Nation of Europe, 
The results of the recent Census have not been yet officially pub- 
lished, but persons who have had access to the Returns, estimate 
the present Population to amount to the enormous number of 
seven millions three hundred thousand. The population of Ire- 
land therefore is double that of Dentsark, Sweden, and Norway 
together, and (according to the estimate of a Contemporary) three 
times that of the United States of America when they compelled 
us to acknowledge their independence. This is a fearfal consi- 
deration, and one that should make Government careful how 
they drive to desperation such an enormous multiplication of 
human beings. To enable the reader to form some idea .of the 
astonishing rapidity with which this increase has proceeded, we 
will here make a comparison of Returns for the two last Centu- 
ries.’ Sir Wiittiam Petry, who was considered to have had ex- 
@ellent means of knowing, says that 


In 1652 the number of people was op Sees 850,000 
According to Mr. Soutn, the computation in 1695 gave 1.034,100 
By ‘a poll tax return in 1731, it was .... 2,010,221 
Tn 1788, calculating from the namber of houses, it was 3,728.904 
In 1791, ee 4,206,618 


Thus, if the Census of 1791 was correctly taken, the in- 
crease in the last thirty years is upwards of three millions! It 
mast not be forgotten too that Ireland as furnished almost as 
many Emigrants to the United States as all the rest ef Europe 
put together, besides which a “large stream of population is 
constantly flowing” into other parts of the British Empire. 


There seems in fact no reason to doubt that the popalation 
of the country at the period of the revolution did not greatly 
exceed one million, and that at present it amounts to more than 
seven millions, Of this enormous population the Catholics 
~ compose five-sixths at least of the whole, and can it be believed 
that this mass will much longer put up with being considered 


and treated as a proscribed class in thew native land ?—that they: 


will continue to endure the unequal pressure of taxation, the 
“intolerable exaction of rack-rents, the excessive burthen of 
tithes” for a Clergy of a hostile persuasion, the general supine- 
ness and occasional harshness of the Magistra¢y, and the unre- 
mitting rancoar of Orangemen? The following sensible remarks 
on this matter deserve consideration. ad 


“ But with hostility perpetaally rankling in their breasts, 
and discontent inseparable from their condition, which is infi- 
nitely more wretched than that of the peasantry of any civilized 
nation upon earth, how do the British administration propose to 
govern orto manage with a mass of malcontents—whether by 
eoercion or conciliation? The former has been tried for a series 
of ages, and the result has been only to enlarge the extent, and 
to aggravate the severity of the disease which it was meant to 
cure, Yet no experiment of conciliation has been resorted to, 
nor has ever even anoyerture of that nature been made to the 
Trish people, excepting in the kind professions and courteous 
demeanour of the King, upon his Majesty’s late visit to Ireland. 
But paradoxical as it may seem, those professions and that de- 
meanour have rather served to do mischief than to produce any 
material good ; for from the eclat with which they were announc- 
@d Sirough the Irish press, the peasantry, who are unhappily in 


} a state of comparative ignorance, never conceived that the Roy- 
al beneficence could’consist merely in the suavity of a smile, the 
grace of a bow, or the exhibition of a shamrock. No; they, 
poor creatures, construed the Kings’s proféssions into a pledge 
for the redress of grievances; which redress his Majesty has not 
in fact the power to grant, at least without the consent of Parli- 
ament. But amidst this redress, the peasantry calculated upon 
the tedaction of their rent, their tithes, and their taxes. They 
experienced, however no such result; but hearing that his Ma- 
jesty’s good wishes towards the great body of the Irish were 
thwarted in Dublin, by the Orangemen, the tenantry upon the 
immense estate of Lord Courtenay, in the county of Limeric, 
who have long complained most loudly of the oppression of mid- 
dle men, his Lordsbip having been an absentee for several years 
and likely to continue so for life, were actually heard to declare 
that they had no doubt their grievances would have been re- 
dressed, if the tyranny, which they attribated to their Landlords, 
did not intervene between them and the benevolent purposes of 
their Sovereign... Such is our information, to which it is added, 
that several of these poor misled peasants were heard to ex- 
claim, “We will oppose these middle-men .and proctors, 
and the King will take our part.” WUence the disturbances which 
have since taken such a wide range, are really said in Ireland to 
have originated; and those Gentlemen who may question the 
fact, must err very much in their judgment, if they apply the 
general rules for estimating probabilities to the perverted or 
feeble minds of a body of people, who are in fact in a state of 
the most barbarous ignorance. 

“ Bat to return to a consideration of the means by which such 
minds are to be directed, and by which Ireland should in fature’ 
be governed. If conciliation be the purpose of our Government, 
the emancipation of the Catholics and the commutation of tithes 
float upon the surface, as the first measures that ought to be 
adopted in order to satisfy the minds of the Irish people, and 
the necessity of resorting to the latter may be collected from the 
“following fact, which has been communicated to us by the most 
unquestionable authority. A clergyman, who is the son of » 
Peer, and who holds a living of considerable value in one of the 
Munster counties, granted a lease of his tithes towards the close 
of the late war, at acertain pecuniary rent, according to the 
price of corn at that day, which it will be recollected was ex- 
ceedingly high. To this clergyman an application was lately 
made by the lessees to reduce the terms of the commutation, or 
to cancel the lease. But this application was sternly rejected, 
the worthy Divine insisting upon the sum originally covenanted 
for, although since that covenant was entered into, every article 
of agricultaral produce in the district has fallen off no less then 
200 per cent. Several instances of a similar nature might, we 
understand, be readily qaoted, and sach condact most be the 
more galling to the Irish farmers, as it proceeds from a Priest- 
hood from whom they derive no instraction or advantage what- 
ever, and with whom they can feel no sympathy. y 

“‘ Bat, if our Government determine upon continuing the old 
system of coercion and irritation in Ireland, how frightful the 
prospect for universal humanity as well as for the particular in- 
terest of this country. Should the Bourbons be reconciled to 
the French people, or the French people be reconciled to the 
Bourbons, there can be little doubt that the old national anti- 
pathy of France to Great Britain would soon be set in motion, 
considerably inflamed, too, by a recollection of the events which 
led to the termination of the late war. The national pride of 
France received a wound upon that occasion which the French 
are but too generally anxious to heal by retaliation anon Eng- 
land; and should they, in the event of war, be able only to con- 
vey 103000 troops to Ireland, with a due supply of arms and 
ammunition, how can it be conceived difficult, with such an im- 
mense multiplication of starving, and consequcntly desperate 
beings, to produce a separation between Great Britain and Ire- 
land? and how long could the gigantic power or imperial great» 
ness of this country survive such a separation?” 


We trust however that the administration of the new Vicr- 
Roy will commence a new era for Ireland, and that the Brittsiy 
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Government will cordially second all his views of amelioration $ venue has considerably and progressively improved. during the 





and improvement. Amongst other measures of reform it is un- 
derstoeod that the removal of the unjust commercial restrictions 
now in force between the two Countries will be recommended tor 
adoption by Parliament—another of equal importance —the equa- 
lizing the duties—is also to be brought forword in the present 
Session. The abolition or reform of the Tythe system is left to 
Mr. Wynn to devise and digest, and if these measures are car- 
ried, much will have already been done for the relief of Ireland. 


It is also said that the Parliamentary Commission which re- 
cently sat in Dublinhas recommendeda considerable reduction 
in all the Public Offices. They justly consider that the seale of 
the expendiwre is greatly disproportioned to the revenue,‘ and 
that the amount of salaries and the number of Clerks may be 
consideraby diminished—The Moarninc Curonicce writes thus 
on the subject. 

“ We understand the Commissioners appointed to examine 
into the abuses in the various Public Offices of Ireland, more 
particularly those connected with the collection of the Revenue, 
were exposed during their stay in Dublin to as many attacks on 
their integrity and virtue, by fraad and corruption, in the shape 
of invitations to dinner, and acts of attention and kindness te 
themselves and their families, as ever Saint in the Calendar was 
exposed to by the Devil in the shape of beautiful and alluring 
women. The delinquents and jobbers were numerous and pow- 
erful, and connected witb the first families in the country. No 
idea can be formed here of the extent to which abuse has been 
earried in Jreland. No wonder that the Irish Revenue is collect- 
ed at such a disaproportionate expence, when a dozen indivi- 
duals are frequently appoiated and handsomely paid to do what 
is really performed by only one of them. We may suppose that 
the remaining eleven contrive to be much more agreeabiy em- 
ployed, than in sitting at a desk, poring over accounts, &c. 
Under the pretext of pursuing smugglers, or tracing frauds 

eticed on the Revenue, hunting and fishing parties were form- 
ed, ead in this school grew up a race of a very different frame 
and complexion from those of the pale-faced workers in the pub- 
lic officers. The most martial and robust of their illustrious 
ancestors (for, as we have observed, many ef them aye of the 
best families) would not have felt themselves disgraced by des- 
eendants who despised as much as they could do, the sedentary 
occupation of a clerk, and who were equally fond of the pur- 
suits befitting Gentlemen. At all times the race of Gentlemen 
quartered on the pablic has been numerous, but the corruption 
necessary to effect the unioa produced a most alarming increase, 
which has since been perpetually augmenting. 

“The invasion of their enjoyments was anticipated, and met 
by all the preparations which good generalship and ingenuity 
Gauid devise. The anion of acuteness and sedactive mannors, 
possessed in so eminent adegree by our neighbours, was dis- 
played in afl its perfection on this occasion. Bat onfortunately, 
the abuses were so glaring, that—even if the Commissioners had 
felt a disposition to deviate a little from the stern path of duty, 
to yield somewhat to the hospitality of their kind-hearted enter- 
tainers, or the blandishments of their fair intercessors—it was 
absolutely out of their power to do so. 

“The filth of this Augean stable must therefore be exposed 
to view in all its offensiveness. We hope the result of the xposi- 
tion will be somewhat more beneficial to the public than that of 
the Inquiry into the abuses of the Courts of Law of the three 
kingdoms.”—Madras Courier, 

Public Revenue.—Upon a comparison of the reports of the 
prodace of the various sources of the public revenue at home 
for the last quarter of the year 1821, we have the satisfaction to 
fird well grounded hopes may be entertained that the accounts 
made up for the quarter ending on the Sth of January last, will 
exhibit a very considerable increase over the corresponding 
quarter of the last and two former years. The excess is various- 
ly estimated to amount to from £ 700,000 to £ 1,000,000, and al- 
though there is reason to fear these calculations are formed on 
too sanguine priatiples, there is no cause to doubt that the Re- 
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last year. The increase in the third quarter was justly attribua- 
ted to the publie expenditure attending the Coronation, and the 
visit of the King to the Sister Kingdom; but no extraordinary 
cause operated in the last quarter to produce so considerable 
an improvement, and we mast therefore ascribe it to a general 
revival of the Commerce of the Country. In the Money Mar- 
ket, however, the statement of the excess is considered to be- 
greatly exaggerated, but it is to be observed that throughout the 
greater part of the month of December, the Funds remained 
unusually steady ; the fluctuations not having exceeded half per 
cent. Thiscan only be satisfactorily accoanted for by the im- 
proved state of the Revenue, for to no other cause can it be with 
an appearance of reason referred that the Funds remained 
unaffected, except in a very slight degree, by the hostile demon- 
strations on the Continent, and the great probabitity of the 
Country being involved in the quarrel between Russia and Tur- 
key. The next Vessel from home will by farnishing us with the 
Official returns put an end to all doubt on the subject, and it 
will afford us the greatest pleasure to be able to confirm these 
expectations, which if realized cannot fail of being attended 
with the best consequences, particularly if redaction and retrench- 
ment in the Public expenditure keep pace witb the increase of 
the revenue of the Country. 


But we chiefly fear that notwithstanding this surplus reve« 
nue, the Country will be told when Parliament meets that the 
unexpected expences incurred in Ireland and the embodying 
3000 additional Troops, have taken away all the benefits that’ 


. Ought torresult from the excess. The money we shall hear has all 


been spént, without having been employed in redacing the Debt 
or relieving the Country from any of the intolerable burthens she. 
has so long and so patiently endured. We shall soon learn 
however from the temper which Parliament shews at its meeting, 
what new measures of Relief are likely to be proposed; for some- 
thing surely will be attempted by the new Administration to 
remove some of the most obnoxious of the present taxes.—Jbid, 


Account oF THE Musk BULL. (from Captain Parry’s Letters) 
which accompanied this gallant Officet’s present of one of these 
animals to the Bath and West of England Society.—They live on 
grass and several of the plants of Melville Island. 'Wesaw them 
in herds, sometimes of 15, very wild, and in acountry where there 
is no cover, difficult to approach. Those procured were shot, 
They sometimes tear up the grouad with their horns, and appear 
to fight bard, especially the males, with each other. They never 
attacked us. They come to Melville Island over the ice, a dis 
tance probably of 3 or 400 miles, fromthe Continent of North 
America, in June, and remain till the end of September, when 
they migrate. 

They can have no shelter but the bleak hills; but their coat 
is a sufficient protection. 


The proportion of the cows to the bulls is not known; but 
we generally observed one of the herd lagging, and it was these 
we killed : they were all bulls. We never saw any calves near. 


They do not shed their horns: but we found many beads 
and horns abvut their feeding places, These places, I should 
have mentioned, afford a very luxuriant pasture of grass, from 
being well manured, and also watered by the melting snow. 


The flavor of the meat is strong of musk, which appears to 
increase by keeping, as that broaght to Eugland was much more 
disagreeable than when first killed. They cannot be traced by 
their scent. The meat is of very fine graim: a butcher in town 
said it was the finest he ever saw. 


They run fast, but with a hobbling gait, which makes them 
appear as if about to fall down every minute. Their bair is some- 
times so long that they tread upon it, The hair must be turned’ 
up in order to shew the wool. ‘ 

The newly discovered Islands of North Georgia are their 
place of sammer abode. They were seen by Hearne, the travel- 
er, near the North shores of the American Continent; but they 
lare never seen to the South, about our Hudson's Bay Settlements, 
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Tiaprovement in the Cotton Manufaetures.—We feel great plea- 
; sore in stating, that the staple Maoufactarers of this and the ad- 
3 joining counties of Nottingham aod Derby, were seldom known 
“The celebrated Paganini has at length resolved upon pay- } to be more brisk than the present moment, particularly in the 
ing a visit to the British capital; this whimsical man is perhaps : cotton hose branch. Tho unusual activity in the latter is attri- 
the most extraordinary violivist in exigtence, It has been long 3 buted to the flattering prospect presented by the recent suc- 
and generally understood that he had determined never to leave ; cess of the South Americans, and their near approach to inde- 
his native country; bat it seems now, either that he had not : pendence, Several large orders for cotton hose, as weil as lace, 
formed any such resolution, or that he had not sufficient con- 3 have already been executed, and forwarded to that interesting 
stancy to abide by it; the latter supposition is not at all impro- } portion,of the world, while others are getting ready with all 
bable, as he is exceedingly capricious in his conduct. His ; possible alacrity.— Leicester Chronicle. 

conduct, however, does not concern us, and therefore we will Marmontel.—When Marmontel was a school-boy, his master 
pass to his performance, which is certainly the most e<traordi- chastised him for some youthful offence, which he'resented by se 
nary we ever heard, The audience which collects to hear a 3 severe a lampoon, that he was under the necessity of ranuing 
celeberrimo professore is generally composed of artists and critics, } away. Being afraid of returning to his parents, he entered as a 
dilettanti and amateurs, and such an audience will commonly ; private soldier in a regiment commanded by the Prince of Conde 
esteem the means above the end; he who furnishes the enter- > and in the year, when he obtained a halbert, this celebrated Poet 
tainment is equally apt to love the difficult more than the beau- ~ Wrote his charming history of Belisarius. Many applications 
tiful, and cansequently such exhibitions are commonly the mere $ were made for his discharge, which the Prince always withstood, 
lumber of the study, Paganini is not an exception to the class 3 deelared it to be the most flattering honor he could possibly re- 
of concerto and solo players; but he does not bend his attention 3 ceive, to have such a man as Marmontela serjeant in his regi- 
entirely to the tricks of fiddle-craft; his bow is free and firm, $ ment. Oncea year, at the general review, this distinguished 
and his command of the finger-board is amazing; his tone is ; individual appeared in this station, and multitudes always crowd- 
sweet, clear, and round, and his shake is particularly brilliant, § gdtoseehim. After the review was over, Marmontel had inva- 
You will, we have no doubt, be best pleased with him when he $ riably the honor to dine with bis illastrious Colonel and the prin- 
plays some little.air, some choice morsel selected from the music N cipal officers of the army. 


Extraordinary Performer on the Violin. —Extract of a private 
letter from Naples, dated Nov. 16, 1821 ;— 
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of his native land; it is then that his genius possesses him fully. 
The enchantment is then complete, it is the most beautiful music, 
executed with the highest skill, and in the purest taste, upon 
the most perfect instrument which has ever been invented. This 
extradrdinary performer has, however, studied the odd as well 
as the delightful ; he produces one curious and pretty effect by 
pizzicato runs, which he executes with the left hand, while he 
keeps the bow suspended, or tarns over the music, which lies 
on his desk, He produces another siagular, and at the same 
time whimsical effect by a close tremolo, which he maintains dur- 
ing the whole of a short air; it resembles the crazed and trem- 
bling voice of an old woman, and its merits may be estimated by 
this circumstance, that every person laughs very heartily during 
the performance. He also plays some pretty dificult variations, 
entirely on the fourth string, which is certainly very extraordina- 
ty ; but the effect docs not compensate for the trouble which it 
must have cost to acquire such an odd skill. Paganiai’s celerity 
is, we apprehend, unequalled ; from the lowest note on the vio- 
lin he flies up in a moment to the whistling altissimo, and then 
he darts about through slides and shakes, leaps and arpeggios 
until one is lost in a hurricane of sound. It remains to be ob- 
served, that he is a singulafly ungraceful player, he shuffles about 
and makes mouths, looks over his shoulder, grows peevish with 
the orchestra, keeps time with his head, and has as many tricks 
as an anxious and unskilful student. He is ‘thin and pale, his 
hair hangs downin curls upon his shoulders, and his countenauce 
js expressive, thoughtful, and severe.” 


Christmas Day in St. Giles’s —Yesterday a benevolent friend 
to the Irish poor most plentifully supplied the children of the 
Lrish Free Schools in St. Giles’s (between two and three hundred 
in number), with adinner of good old English fare, roast beef and 
plum padding, at their school house, 25, George-street, St. 
Giles’s. It was pleasing to see the joy and gratitude expressed 
in the countenances of these happy little oues whilst partaking 
of their welcome meal, on witnessing the attention paid to them 
by their kind friends and supporters, who laying aside their dis- 
tinguished rank in society, even themselves cnjoyed “the luxury 
of doing good,” by personally waiting on these helpless and hi- 
therto friendless children of the natives of our sister country. 
We sincerely wish the example may be followed by the affluent, 
particalarly at a season of the year when much want generally: 
prevails among the numerous classes of the Irish poor in St., 
Giles’s,and in whose behalf we rejoied to find that the Governors 
of the above-named Institution are particularly interesting them- 
2gives.—Globe, Dec, 26, 


Gray the Poet.—The Mother of Gray the Poet, to whom he 
was entirely indebted for the excellent education he received, 
appears to have been a woman of most amiable character; and 
one whose energy supplied to her child that deficiency, which the 
improvidence of his other parent would have occasioned, The 
following extract from a Case submitted by Mrs. Gray to her 
lawyer, developes the disposition and habits of her husband, in a 
light not the most favourable, while it awakens no common sym- 
pathy for herself. 

‘That she hath been no charge to the said Philip Gray; and 
daring all the said time, hath not only found herself in all man- 
ner of apparel, but also for her children to the number of twelve, 
and most of the furniture of his house, and paying forty pounds 
a vear for a shop; almost providing every thing for her son wialst at 
Eton school, and now he is at Peter House, Cambridge. 

“ Notwithstanding which, almost ever since he hath been 
married, the said Philip hath ased her in the most inhuman 
manner, by beating, kicking, punching, and with the vilest and 
most abusive language, that she hath beenin the utmost fear of 
her life, and hath been obliged this last year to quit bis bed and 
lie with her sister, This she was resolved to bear if possible, 
not to leave her shop of trade, for the sake of her son, to be able 
to assist him in the maintenance of him at the University, since 
his father won’t” 


. To the love and courage ‘of his mother, Gray owed his life 


when a child; she ventured to do what few women are capable 
of doing, to open a vien, with her own hand, and thas removed 
the paroxysm arising from a fulness of blood, to which it is said, 
all her other children had fallen victims. We need not wonder 
that Gray mentioned such a mother with a sigh. 

Instinct.—A surgeon borrowed the favourite pointer ofa 
particular friend, who was about to visit the Continent, for the 
months of September and October. One day, in sporting, the dog, 
in endeavouring to disentangle himself from a hurdle, broke his 
leg, which the immediate and constant attention of the worthy 
surgeon in a short time cured, so that, at his friend's return, the 
dog was delivered to himas sound as before; but the kindness of 
his careful nurse was not to be forgotten by the faithful animal, 
who repeatedly paid him a visit. One morning, the surgeon was 
disturbed in his study, by a scratching and whining at the door; 
on opening which, he discovered his old patient, and a friend with 
him, (another dog), who gazed in the humane surgeon’s face with 
that powerful look of entreaty, which is sometimes miore persua- 
sive than words, and which, it is needless to say, obtained the 
ready attendance of his medical friend.—Hamphire Telegraph, 
December 31, : oe ie ; 
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Female Emmolations in Ludia. 
a 

Remarks on the Immolations in India; and particularly on the Destruc. 
tion of 1528 Females, burnt or buried alive in Bengal, in the years 1815, 
1816, and 1817: as authenticated by a Copy of the Official Returns now in- 
England: with various arguments to prove that these Immolations may be 
safely and easily suppressed. London: Printed for Black, Kingsbury, Par 
bury, and Alien, Leadenhall-Street.—1821. 








The conquest and tranquil possession of so great a part of Asia, as 
is now comprised in British India, forms one of the most astonishing 
events recorded in history. It proclaims at once a remarkable interpo- 
sition of the Governor of the universe, who may intend hereby to ac- 
complish a great moral change in the state of the eastern world, as well 
as the amazing energies of a people who have thus added to their own 
very small territory, countries containing nearly 100,000,000 of people, 
speaking more than fifty different languages. 


It is a very cheering consideration, too, that these immense territo- 
ries have been improved, and the happiness of our Asiatic subjects con- 
siderably promoted, since their subjection to the power of Great Britain, 
It is true, much remains to be done in the extension of civilization, and 
moral improvement, iu these countries, so long subject to the oppressi- 
on of the native princes, Hindoo and Mahomedan, who never imagined 
that the end of government was the good of the governed; but who are 
charged, in various instances, with keeping in pay bodies of freebooters 
to plander their own subjects, and lay waste whole districts in their own 
dominions. 


Eqnally gratifying it is,also,to perceive,that the honorable principles 
upon which our Indian government is founded, have reconciled the pec- 
ple to the government of Great Britain; and that in those provinces of 
India, where the principles of our government are best known, and Bri- 
tish inflaence most felt, there our sway is most popular. 


Still let it not be snpposed that we have even begun the great work 
of mental and civil improvement in India in the real spirit of an enlight- 
ened and generous philanthropy. In a country where children openly 
and daily destroy their own mothers ; where mothers daily destroy their 
children; where relations constantly hasten the death of the sick and 
dying ; where hundreds, under the influence of superstition, annually 
drown themselves; where practices prevail to a dreadful extent, equal- 
ly horrible, with the offering of human sacrifices; how much remains to 
be done by nation enlightened and benevolent as Great Britain. 


Of the Immolations in India. 


The immokations which take place in India comprize :— 


1. The destruction of female children, among the rajpoots, as soon 
as born, by the hands of their own parents ; and the drowning of chil- 
dren by Hindoo mothers, as the fulfilment of a vow. 


2. The crushing of persons to death under the wheels of the car of 
Jugunnath ; and burning them alive, or drowning them, when labouring 
under incurable distempers. 


3. Expostre of the sick and dying by the sides of the Ganges, and 
other sacred rivers. 


4. Drowning persons, in a state of health, in the sacred rivers, 


5. Burning widows alive on the funeral pile, or burying them alive 
in the grave of a deceased husband. 


The following appear to be the reasons assigned for the perpetrati” 
on of these extraordinary actions :—1. Infanticide originated among the 
rajpoots, it appears, to prevent the fulfilment of a prophecy, that, in con- 
sequence of the marriage of the danghter of a rajpoot with a person of 
another tribe, the succession to the monarchy would depart out of the 
male live. The drowning of children is done to fulfil a vow, entered in- 
to on condition of receiving the blessing of fruitfulness. 2. The crush- 
ivg of persons to death under the wheels of the car of Jugannath; and 
the burning and drowning of others in a state of disease, are commonly 
acts of despair, committed under the hope that, by thus offering up a dis- 
eased body to Jugunnath, and to the regents of fire and water, they shall 
receive pure bodiesin the next birth. 3. The exposure of the sick and 
dying by the sides of the Ganges is to be referred to the unbounded faith 
of the Hindoos in the purifying efficacy of this river. 4. Those who cast 
themselves, in a state of perfect health, into the sacred rivers, do this as 
an act of devotion and purification, entitling them to future happiness, 
ip which belief they are encouraged by the promises of the shastru. 5. 
The widow who perishes on the funeral pile, or in the grave, of a 
deceased husband, is assured, that by this act of distinguished merit 


she shall deliver ber Husband, and 14 generations of relations, from 
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all guilt; and carry them with her to heaven; where he shall, with 
her husband and these relations, enjoy happiness during the successive 
reigns of fourteen Indrus, that is during 30,000,000 of years. By this 
act she also becomes famous among her sex; and raises her surviving 
family to honour. It is further to be considered, that she resolves on this 
dreadful step, in most instances, in the first anguish and distraction oc- 
casioned by the loss of her hnsband ; and that, if she survive, she has in 
prospect nothing but perpetual widowhood, a most painful diminution of 
her domes tic comforts, and a degraded and slavish state of depen- 
dance among the relations of her deceased husband, who are often 
found , in fact, the most active promoters of these dreadful immolations, 


Of the Extent of these Practices. 


1. The murder of their female infants by the rajpoots hag prevail- 
ed, there can be no donbt, during a long period ; and that the practice 
is universal among this tribe may be gathered from a remark found in 
the ‘* Detailed Statemont,” under the head of Agra, The magistrate 
here observes—‘‘ The practice of burning women on the funeral pile does 
not exist in this district to the same degree asin others: this may be 
ascribed to the prevalency of female child murder, Jt is well known that 
no rajpoot allows a daughter te live; their wives are, therefore, taken from 
other casts, and consequently are not obliged to sacrifice themselves,” 


Mr. Ward, in his work on the Hindoos, mentions the case of a raj- 
poot, who was induced, on some account, todepart from the general 
practice of his tribe, and saved his female child. This girl attained to 
the age of marriage: but no one offered tomarry her. The father be- 
came alarmed for the chastity of his daughter, and for the honour of his 
family ; and, preferring his honour to the life of this girl, he actually 
seized an axe, and hewed her to pieces, 


The interposition of Col. Walker prevented, fora time, in some 
families near Bombay, these immolations : ‘but since the return of this 
gentleman from India, these families have actually returned to the same 
barbarous practice, and now destroy their female infants as before. 


. 
The immolation of children, drowned in fulfilment of a vow, prevails 


in different parts of India; but particularly at an annnal festival held om 
the banks of the Brumhu-pootrn, a river on the eastern borders of Ben- 
gal. In these immolations the mother encourages her child to venture 
beyond its depth, whenshe abandons it to perish, See Ward on the Hin- 
doos, Vol. II. p. 122. As these vows make a partof the popular super- 
stition, there cannot be a doubt but that these immolations are very fre- 
quent in other parts of the country, 


2. The immolations under the wheels of the car of Jugnnnath, ia 
Orissa, are not unfrequent. See the Remarks of Dr, Buchanan on this 
sulject. Still more common is it for relations to assist the diseased to 
renounce life in some sacred river; and Mr. Ward has a remarkable 
fact on this subject, communicated to him by a British officer, who had 
saved one of these victims. Mr, W. Carey, of Cutua, a townon the 
banks of the Ganges, about 70 miles north of Calcutta, says, “ Last week 
I wittiessed the burning ofaleper. A pit, about ten cubits in depth, 
was dng, and a fire kindled at the bottom of it. The poor man rolled 
himse If into it; bnt instantly, on feeling the fire, begged to be taken out 
and struggled hard for that purpose. His mother and sister, however, 
thrnst him in again ; and thosa man, who, to all appearance, might have 
survived for years, was cruelly burnt alive, I find that the practice is 
not uncommon jn these parts.” 


8. The exposure of the sick and dying, by the sides of the Ganges 
and other sacred rivers, has been practised from them immemorial; and 
is extended to all the Hindoos residing near these rivers, At the hour 
of death these poor creatures are brought frome home, and exposed to 
the scorching heat of a vertical sun, even in the very agonies of death, 
during the day, orto the heavy dews and cold of the night. The body 
of the snfferer is besmeared with the mud of the river; and alarge quan- 
tity of the water is poured down him, if he can be made to sawallow it. 
Hereby the most horrible cruelties are practised on the persons of all the 
dying, in the hour in which suffering humanity, in every other civilized 
country, receives the most soothing and unwearied attentions ; and here- 
by hundreds are hurried into a premature grave. 


4. The drowning of persons, in a state ofhealth, in the sa- 
cred rivers, is practiced to a dreadfnl extent. Capt. , who resided 
at Allahabad for some time, declares, that he saw, in one morning, while 
sitting at hisown window, which commanded a view of the junction 
of the Jumna and the Ganges at this place, sixteen females plunge 
into the river and drown themselves, assisted by others in this act of 
self-murder.—The late Dr. Robinson, of Calcutta, while residing at 
the same place, had news brought him that eleven persons had just 
been drowned there, iu the following manner ; —Each person descended 




















into the deepest part of the river from a boat: to his body was 
fastened a bamboo about a yard long; from each extremity of 
which was suspended an earthen pan. As long as these pans remaiued 
empty, the victim was kept afloat, but as he continued filling them him- 
self with a cop, first held in one hand, and then in the other, as soon 
as they were full he was dragged by their weight to the bottom, and 
rose no more, In each case the victim was assisted by bramhuns and 
others, who gloried in the action. There were twelve persons who 
had resolved upon self-destruction: one of them, however, more wise 
than the rest, escaped to the other side; but was followed by the 
bramhuns in the boat, witiv sticks in their bands, determined to drag 
him back, and insist on his perishing. He, however, gained the police 
station ; and, of course, received protection.—Another gentleman, now 
residing at Allahabad, in a letter to a person in this country, asks, 
** Is there none to pity, no arm to rescue these victims, daily casting 
themselves into the Jumna?” It must not be snpposed that these 
practices are confined to Allahabad: here is a junction of two sacred 
rivers ; and, in consequence, this place is doubly sacred. But the en- 
couragement given by the shastra to these acts of suicide applies to 
every sacred river in India; and, in consequence, these immolations 
are unquestionably practised in almost every part of the country. 


5. The sacrifice of the widow on the faneral pile is to be traced te 
avery remote antiquity: it is recognized in the védi, perhaps the 
most ancient of the Hindoo writings. These victims have, therefore, 
been perishing on these piles from a period into which we cannot pene- 
trate ; and it is now officially acknowledged, that they amounted, in the 
territory comprised under the name of the Presidency of Bengal, ia one 
short year, the year 1817, to more than Seven Hundred ! 


The Hindoo widow, in this immolation, is, apparently at least, a 
voluntary victim: the only exception we know of exists in those fa. 
milies where the custom has been invariably practised ; and in these fa- 
milies the widow knows thather death is expected, and that she must 
burn. After coming to the dreadful resolution of embracing this hor- 
rid death, her relations, in some cases, are afraid that she may fail 
in her purpose, when she comes to the funeral pile, and refuse to burn 
This they would consider as involving the family in the greatest dis- 
honour; they, therefore, demand a proof of her courage, &c. and, to 
satisfy them, she thrusts her finger into the flames of a lamp, and holds 
it there till it is almost rednced to a cinder, Being now satisfied, her 
children and nearest ralations leave the house, and accompany her to 
the Ganges, where she bathes; and is assisted by a bramhun in repeat. 
ing the formulas which are to prepare her as the victim for the fire. 
These being gone through, she comes.up from the river (about 10 or 
12 yards) to the funeral pile, which consists of a heap of faggots laid 
on the earth, and rising from the groand about three feet, On this 
the dead body of her husband has been laid. She walks round the 
pile four or five times, scattering parched corn as she goes; and then 
jays herself down by the dead body, laying her arm across the body. 
With two cords laid under the dead body, and across the pile, the dead 
and the living bodies are now tied fast together; and then a large 
quantity of faggots are thrown on the pile, which are held down or 
rather the widow (who might otherwise disentangle herself, and es- 
cape from the flames), by two bamboo levers. ‘Her eldest 200 then 
with his head averted, touches, with a lighted torch, the mouth of his 
deceased father; and then sets fire to the pile. The beating of the 
drams, and the shonts of the crowd, drown the cries of the dying 
victim. . 

The tribe of weavers bury their dead. When a widow of this cast 
resolves on immolation, she is buried alive. In this case, a large grave 
is dug near the Ganges, into which the widow descends, after passing 
through the ceremonies of bathing, &c. which precede this immolation. 
Sitting in the centre of the grave, she places the dead body on her 
knees, and encircles it in her arms ; and in this posture awaits with as- 
tonishing calmness the closing of the pit, which, at the bidding ofherown 
children, is to close its mouth, and swallow herap. The earth is thrown 
into this grave by the relations ; two of whom descend into it, and press 
it down with their feet around the body of the sufferer, She sits an un- 
resisting and tranquil spectator of the process ; and sees the earth rising 
higher and higher, till at leagth it ascends above the head, when her 
ehildren and near relations hastily throw in the remaining earth, and 
then trample it with their feet, pressing it on the head of the expiring 
victim. By the before mentioned “ Detailed Statement of Suttees.” the 
copy of which is now in this country, and which is open to the inspec- 
tion of the public, it appears that the actual returns to the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, of widows burnt, or buried alive, under tbat 
presidency, during the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, were— 


During the year 1815 .............. 380 
IBIG ..cccccccccccss. 4429 
FORT 20 cc,ccccecce so, 708 
Total .os0 ceseee eevee 1528 
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2 Leaving two infant children to the care of an uncle. 

> This woman was not burnt with the dead body of her husband, but 
in another village : being a Brambunee, this wascontrary to the shastrus. 

¢ This woman left an infant of four years, im charge of Gournaut- 

4This woman left an infant, three years old. 

© Left an infant, aged two years and a half. 

f Burnt previous to the arrival of the native police officer. 

& This woman had a child, only four months old, which she left un- 
der the prescribed engagement that is. 

» Burnt previous to the arrival of the police officer. 

‘ Left a danghter, three years old.—* Left adaughter, two years old. 

' Left a boy, eight months old. 

™Burnt without the knowledge of the police." Ditto,—° Ditto, 

P Ditto Parties fined for not giving notice. 

4 Left a child under three years ; but an engagement was entered 
into, on stamped paper, to maintain it. ’ 

Burnt wthhout giving notice. Parties reprimanded. 

* Left a child under three years of age.—* Ditto,—" Ditto. 

* Both burnt on one pile.—’ Left a child under 8 years of age. 

® Left a child under 16 months. 

2 All these buried alive. After this last name, the “ Detailed State. 
meut” contains the following remarks :—‘ During the yeara specified 
in the within statement two women were saved from destruction, the one 
intended to be burnt, and the other to be buried alive. The former, Prid- 
dah, the wife of Goranath, was overcome by compassion for her child, a 
female ten years old, who when her. mother took leave, and was about 
to submit herself to this dreadful death, set up the most bitter lamenta- 
tion. The other woman appeared to be overcome by fear. 

» Barnt without notice given. 

€ This woman, four days after the death of her husband, took up his 
body from the grave, and was burnt with it, a relation coming forward 
and engaging to take care of her two children ; thas removing the ob- 
jection made by tho police-officer to her being burnt. Under this head 
is related the case of two females, the wives of a person named Ba- 
bee, who were persuaded by their relations to desist from burning, on 
those relations promising to provide for them, 

4 This woman’s husband died in jail.—® Left a child two years old. 

‘ Burnt nine years after the death of her husband. 

® Burnt the day after her husband’s funeral, leaving a child three 
months old; the two men who buraot her were tried and acquitted. 

»This woman was scorched, but fled from the pile. She died, 
however, nine days afterwards, ffom the ivjury she had received. 

i Left a child, two years and ten mouths old, 

k Left a child, nine months old. 

!'This woman was burnt with the shoe of her husband, four days 
after his funeral. ‘ 

™ Fled from the pile, and was slightly blistered 

® Burnt with a knife of her husbaud’s, leaving a child 3 years old. 

© Burnt with her bashand’s turban. After this name the “ Detailed 
Statement” contains an account of three women prevented from burn- 
ing by the police. 

P The magistrate attended the burning, but could not persuade 
these women to desist: the Duragah had aiso previously tried in vain, 

4 The native officers reproved for allowing one so young to burn, 

¥ Left a child one year and a halfold. After this name the case of 
a woman is given who was dissuaded by her dying husband from becom. 
ing asuttee as she had intended. 

* This woman was only half burnt for want of faggots; she was 
taken home alive, but died in a few hours. 

. This burning was not known to the police till it came ont by 
accident two days after its occurrence. ; ; 

“ This burning was not known till a day after it had taken place ; 
and the woman left a child only a month and a balf old. The uncle was 
imprisoned and compelied to provide for the child. 

* This girl had never lived with her husband, 

¥ This woman made two attempts to submit to the flames ; but bad 
not courage to burn, and was taken honte by her relations. 

2 This woman burnt with her husband’s pipe. In the next page 
are the names of three women who were burnt with the-tarbans of 
their husbands ; and in the following page four more, 

*This woman fled from the flames and escaped, 
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ABSTRACT OF DETAILED STATEMENT. 


We have selected a few names from this “ Detailed Statement,” for the sake of bringing this awful document more distinctly before those to whose 
consideration these remarks are respectfully submitted. The whole Statement is much too long for insertion in a letter. 









































Zillah. Widow’s Name. Age. Cast. Husband’s Name. Date of Burning. Police Jurisdiction. 
Jessore. Sonamunee. 21 Buniya. Takoordas. Oct. 16, 1815, Poobthul.* 
Hoogley. Rampriya. 45 Bramhunee. Duttaram. Feb. 2, 1816. Chonderkona.> 
Ditto. Chundermunee. 26 Sutgope. Jugunnant. Feb. 21, 1816. Boidyubatee,® 
Ditto. Soorjamunee. 30 Rajpoot. Buguwan. Sept. 12, 1816, Bunipara.4 
Ditto. Tripoora. 24 Kait. Mudun. Nov. 8, 1816, Boidyubatee.* 
Jessore. Sonamookee. $2 Bramhunee. Romulakanta, April 1, 1816, Salkeea.f 
Ditto. Rattonmala, 27 Ditto. Boidyanath. April 1, 1816. Neabad.¢ 
Ditto. Rooknee. 40 Ditto. Joychunder, April 21, 1816, Lohagurra.® 
Ditto. Rammunee. 27 Kait. Ramsoonder, May 21, 1816. Ramchand pore.’ 
Ditto. Jugudumga. 22 Bania. Thakoordas, May 11, 1816. Cutwalee.* 
Ditto. Puddumookee. 35 Bramhunee. Rajchundru, Sept. 20, 1816. Sulkeea.! 
Midnapore. Sunkuriya. 45 Ditto. Ramsoondur. May 28, 1816. Kasheegunj.™ 
Nuddeea. No Name. 40 Ditto. Rughoonaut. March 30, 1816, Rajeyapookuria.* 
Ditto. Ditto. 30 Kait. Neelkanta. Aug. 4, 1816. Santipora.° 
Ditto. Sukka. 60 Bramhunee. Ramjeevan. Oct. 18, 1816, Hurrah,? 
Ditto. Komula. $2 Kait. Gungasagur Biswas,| Oct. 22, 1816. Ditto.4 
Ditto. No Name. 40 Ditto. Ramkishur. Oct. 30, 1816. Agradeep.* 
Ditto. Rutunmunce. 40 Ditto. Ramchundar. Nov. 3, 1816. Hurra.* 
Ditto. Roodra. 22 Bramhunee. Bishoonant, Nov. 12, 1816. Sooksagur.* 
Ditto. Dayamookee. 30 Ditto. Bholanant. Dec. 2, 1816. Santipore." 
Ditto. Rughoomunee and! 40 ; , 

- ee 88 nome : Doorgaprusad. Dec. 7, 1816. Ditto.* 
Ditto. Rajmanee. 21 Kait. Ramsoondur. Dec, 28, 1816. Balee.¥ 
Calent ta. Harmnnee. 20 Barber. Ramprusad. Jan. 18, 1817. Fazeraut.* 
Dacea. Jumona. _ Kait. Umritanarayun. July 6, 1817. Tolina.* 
Tiperah. Soobhudra, 23 Weaver. Shunkar. Feb. 16, 1817. Lukipore.* 
Ditto. Joy putee. 60 Ditto. Bancharam. May ‘16, 1817. Thurbah.* 
Ditto. Punchee. 80 Ditto. Sonaram. May 30, 1817. Bégumgupj.* 
Ditto. Tupushwa. 25 Ditto. Rambhndra. Oct. 19, 1817. Gauseepore.* 
Ditto. Kanchnnee. 60 Ditto. Kirtinaray un. Nov. 2, 1817. Begumgupj.* 
Ditto. Soobhudra. 46 Ditto. Pritabnarayun, Dec. 1, 1817. Ditto.* 
Beerbhoom. Oodymnne. 50 Fishwoman, Bancharam, March 2, 1816. Krahomnagur.® 
Dinagepore. Boishnabee. — Polea. Bushoodeb, April 8, 1816, Kunutabad.* 
Sarno. Ramkalee. 40 | Rajpoot, Tilbiram. Feb. 2, 1816. Devula.* 
Ditto. Lukshma. 16 Ditto. Subaturnn, Feb. 27, 1816, Chuprah.® 
Ditto. Luksmuna, 25 Ditto. Bosteero, April 3, 1816. Kusmur.! 
Ditto. Murchia. 30 Potter. Chubella. June 1, 1816, Tajipore.¢ 
Shahabad. Dhoopia. 20 Milkweman, Choitunya. March 2, 1816, Burrawn,” 
Bundel Kund, Soonduriya. ~ 30 Rahar. Bhnanee. July 18, 1816, Banda.! 
Ditto. Silkéree. 19 Kait. . Boodsing. - Ang. 27, 1816. Banda.* 
Ditto. Mahee. 40 Lodha. Ununtaram. Avg. 27, 1816. Amund.! 
Gazepore. No Name. 17 Bramhunee, Ramjeevun. Feb. 10, 1816. Rutee.* 
Ditto. Koosee, 20 Dhoobea, Rughoo. | Ang. 23, 1815. Nurdagunj." 
Ditto. Poonia. 20 Kutwal. Seebachurun, Sept. 10, 1816. Rusinabad.° 
Tot, ei say = : Myntee. Runghur. Nov. 5, 1816. Poorsutum,? 
Dinagepore. Rajéshwaree. 12 Palee, Radha. March 6, 1816, Purgunj.4 
Ditto. Doorgatee. 25 Palee. Mohee. April 28, 1816. Hunatabad.' 
Sarun. Rédlee. 30 Bramhanee, Sebaperday. April 6, 1816, Tejpore.* 
Shahabad. Rooslaw. 50 Bramhuonee. Hunooman. April 23, 1816. Hurunje.t 
Ditto. Rambusee. 20 Bramhunee. Mohit. July 9, 1816, Billauntee," 
Ditto. Rootwantiya. 18 Kait. Dhurumbol. Dec. 8, 1816. Arrah.* 
Allahabad. Jurowah. 25 Bukall. Roshall. June 6, 1816. Thoosea.’ 
Bondelkund, Mankosar. 50 Rajpoot. Nowl. April 2, 1816. Mabukhur,* 
Ghazepore. Joondia. 30 Telee. Rhedoo. April 2, 1816. Bburelee.* 














1817,—In the division of Caleutta,......, 441 
Dacca .... ++. 52 
Moorshedabad .. 42 
PMNS coca coco, @ 
Benares .. .... 103 
Bareilly .. .... 19 


This ** Detailed Statement” contains also an abstrast statement of 
the number of Suttees, or Hindoo widows, who were burnt, or buried 
alive, with their deceased husbands in the several zillahs and cities, 
during the years 1815, 16, and 17; from which we select the following 
summary :— 


1815.—I1n the division of Calcutta.......,. 258 


suspected that, in many cases, the native officers were bribed to conceal 


Bareilly ...... 18 
these murders, in order to avoid a reference to the Evglish magistrate. 


Total of the six divisions -—~442 


; 
N 
3 
3 
3 
$ 
Didi see cael 6 Oe : Total of the six divisions ———706 ‘ 
Moorshedabad.. 11 3 
a : Total of three years ...... 1528 
Benares ...... 48 3 Tt is almost a matter of certainty that the actual unmber of widows 
Bareilly ...... 17 2 burnt alive in these districts was far greater than what was thus given 
Total of the six divisions ——~380 2 in to goveroment. The negligence of the native officers, through whom 
1816.—Ja the division of Calcutta........ 289 3 the Lnglish magistrates obtain these reports, is proverbial. Many in- 
anes ss ness: ; stances are indeed, here recorded, in which the immolations had taken 
Moorshedabad ., 22 : place before discovered by the police. The Hindoo officers also would 
A ee, 3 naturally keep out of view as many of these acts as possible, known to 
Benares .. ..2. 65 3 be abborrent to the feelings of our countrymen. It may also be justly 
s 
3 
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The distance of the residence of the magistrate from the extremities of 


the district over which he presides would also favour concealment 3 e8- 
pecially when it is considéred'tliat the dead body is generally burnt ina 


few hours, at farthest, after déath; while a journey to the residence of 


the magistrate would, in some cases, occupy a day or more. 


Of theeyil effects of these Immolations on Society, and the duty of 
suppressing them, 


The baneful effects, following the practice of infanticide, on the 
characters of the parents, who thas become the marderers of their own 
offspring, mnst be apparent-to all. . In this country such a parent would 
he shunned and dreaded as a monster, unfit for human intercourse. 
The free admission of such characters into every circle, retaining all 
their respectability, proclaims a state of society resembling, in this fea- 
ture at least, disorganization and brutality of savage life. It is not 
wonderful that these rajpoots should be found, as Pindarees, plundering 
and burning the villages all around them; and becoming a terror to all 
the neighbouring states. What ascene must the house of a rajpoot pre- 
sent, where several families are found living together; and ia which one 
or two female children are perhaps. butchered every year! 


Nor is the drowning of children, by their own mothers, at a public 
festival, likely to prodace effects mich less brutalizing. What must be 
those institntions which can thus transform a fond mother into a savage 
of the forest: and compel the father, the brother, and the other relations, 
to acquiese in these atrocious actions. Do they listei to his mother, on 
her return, while she describes the expostulations, the screams, and the 
atraggles of the childin the water? 


The crushing to death, drowning, and burning alive, of the unfor- 
tanate, labouring under some incurable disease, and the exposure of the 
dying by the sides of the Ganges, must necessarily produce the same 
, demoralizing effects. 


Tt is surely not necessary to urge that all the laws of civilized life 
protest against these practices as foul and horrible murders, tolerated no 
where else upon earth, except amongst lawless savages. ‘The wext state 
of society is that of the tygers in the Sunderbunds. 


But the greatest evil under the sun, the most horrible feature in the 
customs of any age or country, that which has circumstances in it for 
more heart-rending than are to be found in the history of the accursed 
slave trade, is the burning alive of our own snbjects, the Hindoo wi- 
dows, on the faneral piles inIndia. That snch an act, which has no pa- 
rallel, even amongst the hordes of savages wandering through the de- 
sert, and compared with which the scalping, practised by the American 
Indians, is the act of a civilized people, should be perpetrated daily, be- 

-fore the whole population, and under a Christiaa government, futare 
ages will scarcely believe. 


If only one widow were to be thns annually burnt, or buried alive 
in India, the whole body of the British nation ought to feel, that a 
dreadfal stain had been cast on the-hamanity of the country ; and per- 
haps this single act of horrible and barbarous cruelty would be more 
distinctly and powerfully felt than the fact, that the number, thus an- 
nually roasted alive in a part of the territory which Providence has 
committed to Britain, in India, according to official statement, does not 
in one year, amount to less than Seven Hundred and Seven! Seven hun- 
dred females burnt alive! Seven handred widows burnt alive! Not by 
accident—nor is a gloomy desert inhabited by cannibals, and inaccessi- 
ble to the sons of humanity; not under a Hindoo, or a Mahommedan go- 
vernment, but under the government of a people whose fame for bene- 
volence has spread through the wide world!! 


In the years 1815, 16, and 17, more than 1600 victims were either 
burnt or buried alive in the part of India which is placed under the pr6- 
sidency of Bengal. The burning of all these victims together in one fu- 
neral pile before the government-house at Calcutta would not alter the 
transaction one atom; nor would the quantity of blood thus shed be 
hereby increased one drop. But such an immolation could not be re- 
peated a second time; the whole human race would simultaneously rise 
and protest against it: and it is tolerated because these victims die 
one by one; and because their dyiug cries cannot be united so as to 
reach the ears of the British government. 


Nor ought the attention of the friends of humanity to be confined 
to the widows thns suffering, From the preceding relations the reader 
will be able to form some idea of the number of orphans left in perfect 
infancy by thse sacrifices, and deprived of the protection and support 
of both parents in one day! Inthe remarks of the magistrate append. 
ed to this “‘ Detailed Statement,” on one occasion, we find that the 
cries of a child of ten years of age, who clung about her mother as she 
was proceeding to the faneral pile, caused the mother to turn back, and 
give up her purpose of burning. Who shall count the thousands thus 
left to suffer and pine in secret; left to suffer under the unnatural pro- 
tection of relations, of whom it is snfficient to say that they are Hindoos 
or bramhins, 
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O for the eloquence of a Burke, or a Wilberforce, to advocate the 
cause of the widow and the fatherless, bleeding or crying with anguish 
on the plians of Hindogst’han! © Thou, the infinte Source of benevo- 
lence! Thou eternal Father of the Universe! we turn to Thee ; 
‘ there is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart.’ Do Thou call forth some be. 
nevolent angel among men to plead the cause of the broken-hearted wi. 
dow, of whom Thou has proclaimed Thyself the Husband, and of those 
orphans whom thou permittest to call Thee Father. In the success of 
his exertions, may these orphans have reason to say—‘‘ When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” 


The protection of the subject, and especially of the weak against the 
powerfal and unjust, is, no doubt, one of the first and most essential du- 
ties of government ; so essential, that it appears to be the implied condi- 
tion of its existence, If this remark be applicable to the property, how 
much more to the life, of the subject. Asano government can innocent « 
ly sport with the lives of its subjects; neither can it aliow of such an 
assumption of power by any class of its subjects over other classes, with- 
out being itself involved in the guilt of such oppressions. Such aclaim 
to power over the lives of helpless infancy, the afflicted, the dying, and 
the desolate widow, when urged iu the name of religion, becomes infi- 
nitely offensive. ° 

It is not, however, the wish of those who now feel it their daty to 
urge the consideration of this subject, to bring charges against the Bri- 
tish government, or to plead for the sappression of these practices by 
mere force. They are aware, thoroughly aware, of the delicacy of this 
qeestion ; and that the stake which we have in India is so vast, 
that nothing is to be done to shake the confidence of the natives 
in the wisdom and justice of Britain. Perhaps, till now, the. time 
had not arrived whem the governors of India could go, without ems 
harrassment and danger, into this dignified and most benevolent work : 
but now, since we have acquired a power and an influence before which 
all India silently and complacently bows; as there is nota single enemy 
left from one extremity of Hindoost’han to the other who can be the 
cause of alarm; and as ail futare combination against us among the 
native powers is, by the terms of the late peace in India, rendered 
nearly impossible; this is. the time, by a wise and humane legislation, 
to attach India to us for ever, and to bestow upon her a happiness of 
which she has never yet had the most distant glance. And how grati. 
fying if our beloved country may be the selected instrament of abolish. 
ing the barbarous practices which have so long and to such a dreadful 
extent prevailed in India; and of giving a rational and elevated ex. 
istence, by education and wise laws, to so many millions of people oc- 
cnpying one of the finest and richest portions of the globe. 


There are persons whose fears prevent their approving of measures 
for the suppression of these practices ; their opinions certainly demand 
the most respectful attention. But we would ask these gentlemen, 
Whether-they have well considered the nature of the evils to be sup, 
pressed ; that they are reyolting to the common feelings of our nature ; 
and whether they have noticed the historical facts which exist on this 
snhject, shewing the quiet submission of the natives to every thing his 
therto done in the suppression of these evils by the Portuguese, the Ma- 
hommedans, and the English? And we beg leave to solicit their attenti- 
on, and that of our countrymen at large, to the remarks we now offer; 
referring them, at the same time, for a powerful accession of argument 
on this subject to the debates in the House of Commons on the renewal 
of the Hon. Company’s charter, and to the splendid gnd irresistible 
efforts of Mr. Wilberforce, on these occasions. We entreat the public 
to compare the predictions, then uttered, respecting the ruin and utter 
loss of our East India possessions, ifthe plans then brought forward for 
the moral improvement of India were encouraged, with the triumphant 
refutation of all these predictions in the tranquil and happy progress of 
education, &c. all over India, in the very neighbourhood of Vellore itself 
even,.* 

Of the Practicability of suppressing these Tmmolations. , 

It will, perhaps, be said, that the evil here complained of, and its 
magnitade, are acknowledged ; and that if it had been passible to have 
applied a remedy, the Indian government would not have suffered such 
dreadful practices to have continued to this day. 


Although the highest respect is felt for the talents and humanity 
of the members of government, both at home and in India, yet, sureiy, 
if they conceived that there.was any safe and practicable way of sup- 
pressing these immolatious, they would embrace it. The following ques- 
tious may, however, be fairly pro posed :— 


Has every thing which is notorionsly practicable been done for the 
gradual suppression of these evils; and especially for the resene of these 
even seven hundred victims annually devoted to the flames, under the 
presidency of Bengal? 


a’ dn - 





* For a complete ¢efatation of the charge that the mutiny at’ Vets 
lore was attibutable to religious prejudices, see the Speeches above 
referred to, 7 
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Might not government have attempted to exlighten the public mind 
on the immorality and crueity of actions so palpably atrocious ? 


Might they uot have tried persuasion ? Of the success of mild persu- 
asion, when addressed to the affectivhs, the efforts of Col. Walker, ander 
the presidency of Bombay, afford a cheering illustration. In about two 

ears after this geutleman had persuaded a few mothers to spare their 
Female infants, these mothers were seen bringing their rescued 
children, and placing them successively in the arms of the Colonel, ac- 
knowledging that the children owed their lives, and the parents the joys 
they felt in their preservation, ta him. Seea more full account of this 
éransaction in the Speeches of W. Wiiberforce, Esq. on the renewéal of the 
Hon. Company's charter, p. 87,88. It may here be asked.—Why should 
these persusions have been left toa private individual? 


Government might surely recommend that the practice of burning 
widows should be discontinued, seeing the Hindoo law does not ebjoin 
the act, but merely applands it. And a fair and forcibie argument in 
favour of sueh.a discontinuance might be drawn and urged on the atten- 
tion of the natives from the desolate circumstances of the orphans thus 
left by both parents in one day. 


Io addition to these efforts to enlighten and persuade, something 
autely might be done to gain to the side of humanity the men of influ- 
ence, and the native officers ; for respect to government in India is al- 
most ynbounded. The concurrence and sanction of learned bramhuns 
would be a complete security against every fear of ill-will amongst the 
natives. It is understood, that the pundits in the college of Fort Wil- 
liam were, at one time, abont to present 2 petition to government, en- 
treating there to abolish those parts of these customs which were not 
sanctioned by the Hindoo law. Perhaps they might be prevailed upon 
to petition for a second interposition on the purt of government. 


Government have, in ¢ircatar letters, addressed to the Magistrates» 
enforced two Or three provisions of the Hiudoo |iw, forbidding females: 
f certain circumstances, to barn ;*—but why not prohibit ihe use of 
cords, tying the dead and the living bodies together; and of levers to 
keep down the widow on the burning pile? Both these practices 
are unknown to the Hindoo law, as well as in the upper provinces of 
Fadia, where cases not upfrequently occur of women rushing out of 
the flames, and surviving. Several such cases are mentioned in this 
official statement. In Bengal, sach an escape would involve the family 
in disgrace: the fear of this, therefore, if cords and levers were forbid- 
den, might so operate ag to contribute to the suppression of these 
immotgtions, 

As the Hindoo law inflicts no penalty, should the widow recant, 
event at the funeral pile, but merely enjoins that she shall offer a trifling 
atonement, it is very clearly within the province 0° government to 
sasist that, on a widow’s declining to burn, no obstacles shall be presented 
by her friends to the accewtauce of the atonement, nor to her tetarn 
home. It is well known that force is sometimes used to compel her to 
burn, after she has proceeded to the funeral pile. Qne most shocking in- 
stance of this is recorBed ia Mr. Ward’s work, already refered to, p. 
204. 114. Widows surviving their husbands should not be exposed to 
sufferings, because they have refused to die; and, on proof being given 
before the magistrate that they are sufferers, their children, of nearest 
relations, should be eompelied to grant them a separate allowance among 
their own relations, . 

No persons can hesitate, whether it is the duty of government to 
enjoin that, under a heavy penalty, no intoxicating drugs shall be admi- 
nistered tothe destived victim. They do prohibit this in the before 
mentioned eircalats to the magistrates, but no penalties are appended to 
these ptobibitious ; and we have never heard that any one has suffered, 
except a slight fine or imprisonment, for the most shocking and positive 
violations of the Hindoo law relative to these and other immolations. 
The necessity for some severe penalty being annexed to the violation of 
this prohibition will appear from the following facts ;— 

Mv Dear Sir, 

‘ “In compliance with your request, IT now give you an ac- 
count of the cirenmstances attending the horrid scene Mrs. Julins men, 
tioned as having witnessed in India. During our resideuce at Arrah 
(some time, I think, in the year 1804) Mrs. Julies was informed by one 
‘of her servants that, in a field nearly adjoining our own grounds, a fune- 
ra! pile was erected, on which the body of a bramhun had been placed ; 





* For instance, if under the proper age for the consummation of the 
marriage; if pregoant; if ina state of impurity; or if the widow have 
a child under three years of age, and one will take charge of it—As these 
restrictions, however, relate to temporary impediments, they produce on- 
ly a suspension of the evil, This “* Detailed Statement” contains nume- 
rous instances of persons afterwards embracing the flamer with the tur- 
ban, or some other article, which belonged ta the deceased husband ; and 
of relations coming forward to take charge of infants, rather than that 
Phe widew should survive, 
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and that a multitude of people were conducting his widow to the pile. 
As the procession drew near, great shontings, and the confased noise of 
various instruments, were heard. .At this moment the late Mrs. Trower, 
the wife of the collector, called at our house, in her carriage; equally 
shocked with Mrs. Julius, at this dreadful account, they both agreed to 
attempt the delivery of this wretchful female victim. With this hope. 
they directed the coachman to drive them as fast as possible to the «pot 

As the carriage » the mob took to flight, so that théy drove 
up to the pile with difficuity. You may conceive of their feelings when 
they found, on their arrival at the spot, that the pile was in flames! _In 
an agony of mind they walked round the pile, They then perceived, 
that the roof had not fallen on the body of the deceased, but was resting 
on the edge of the pile ; that the place prepared for his widow, at his 
head, was unoccupied ; and that the poor creature had availed herself of 
the opportunity afforded her by the confasion, and had effected her es. 
cape. Accompanied by their attendants,Mrs, Jnlins and Mrs. Trower 
walked into the village. One of the hirkarrahs, who knew the woman, 
pointed out her, hut. which was close shat up, Mrs. J. and Mrs, T, 
requested admittance. No answer was given. They then threatened 
to have the door broke open; and this threat had the desire effect; a 
door leading into the componnd was opened ; and here they beheld the 
poor victim, atall female, appareutly about 26 years ofage, standing, 
surrounded by four children, and a baby io her arms. Her eldest son, 
about 12 years old, at some distance, was crying. Her hair was vety 
long, hanging down; and oil and ghee were dropping from it to the 
gronud. Her head was covered with sandal dust, and her whole body 
was highly perfumed. Without the smallest reluctance she consented 
to accompany Mrs. J. and Mrs. T. to my house, with all her children, 
On her arrival I discoveved that oue of her shoulders was very mach 

burnt. Onbeing questioned, she declared that her intended immolation 
was not a viluntary act, but the consequence of terror from the threats 
of the bramhnns, who had also given her large quantities of opium and 
bang ; and that for many hours previous to her arrival at the pije she 
was in a state of distraction and stupefaction. It appears that the bram- 
hans, seeing the carriage drive near, hastily threw down the roof, 
intending it to fall on the pile, and prevent the escape of the victim. 

But providentially they failed; it rested on its edge, and allowed 
the poor widow'an opportunity to fly. This poor woman remained some 
time with Mrs. Trower, and then returned to her owan village; but we 
never heard any subsequent account of her. 


Ever sincerely yoors, 
Richmond, Feb. 25, 1820, * Pp, JULIUS,” 


Since the enforcement of the Hindoo law has been tried with pere 
fect safety, may we not conclude that this experiment has prepared the 
minds of the natives for further restrictions ; and.might not a regulation 
be issued, as a first step to further improvement, interdicting a female 
from this act of seif-murder, who had not attained the age of thirty 
years, on the ground that till she had attained that age, she was not 
eompetent to decide on so solemn an act; and further, that no widow 
should be sacrificed who was the mother of a child, or children, then liv. 
ing, under eight years of age.* How dreadful, that girls far below the 
age of marriage in England, are thus permittsd to sacrifice themselves 
We observe, that ina letter to the Right Hon. J. Villers is givena recent 
instance of a bethrothed virgin, quite a child, on the day preceding her 
intended marriage, being burnt alive about 24 mile north of Calcutta - 
thas changing the bridal couch for the buraing pile; and thus, instead 
of meeting the smiles of a living husband, tied fast to his dead body, and 
with it consnmed to ashes! In the “Detailed Statement” are given 
many instances of women, in a state of second childhood, seventy or 
eighty years of age, staggering round the pile, and then falling upon 
it, while the son sets fire to the pile, and thus brings the grey hairs 
of the venarable parent, who dandled him on her knees and fed him 
from her breast, *‘ with sorrow to the grave,” ; 


If the extent of the law were clearly ascertained, it is not impos. 
sible but that the knowledge of the law might enable government to 
introdace ‘such farther limitations to the practice as would nearly 
amount to a prohibition ; and, ifthe comments and mame of the chief 
pundits were appended to this improved regulation, no fears need be 
entertained that sach ay interference would produce dissatis faction, 


Trial for crimes against the Hindoo lawrelative to the barning of 
widows, would afford avery excellent opportanity to the English magis. 
trate of expatiating, in open court, on the shocking and immoral nature 
of these immolations ; and some disgraceful punishment inflicted on sack 
a delinquent would tend to bring the whole practice into disrepute. By 
a reference to the printed speeches of Mr. Wilberforce, on the renewal 
of the Hon. Company’s charter, we find there this remark :—Col, Walk. 
er “took frequent occasions of discussing the subject (iufanticide) ig 
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* How desirable it is that government should institnte a general enqaj 
juto the circumstances of orphans thus Jeft, v 



































the court of justice, and of exposing the enormity of saunnatural a prac- 
tice ;”” and this exposure, it is here said, contributed to the abolition of 
the practice. 

Thus far, we presume, the most timid wonld venture to go. Andit 
is possible that these efforts, these perfectly safe measures, would ulti- 
mately abolish all immolations in India, At any rate they would render 
if persevered in for some time, positive prohibition equally safe. 


Positive prohibition and pelanties, in case of disobedience, applied 
td immolations not sanctioned by the Hindoo law, are surely within the 
bounds of a safe legislation; and no argument can be urged that customs 
of such anature, involving the life of a subject, ought to be tolerated. 
Under this description wilt fall every species of infanticide, the destruc- 
tion of persons afflicted with incurable distempers, &c. &c. As these sa- 
crifices have no supports from the best writings of the Hindoos, and are 
execrated by the bramhuns, the condact of the Marquis Wellesley, in 
peaceably and successfully suppressing them at Sangur island, ought 
long since to have been imitated in every part of India. The immolati- 

, ons to Jugunnath appear not to be sanctioned by the shastra; and as 
such might easily be prevented by levying a fine on the owners of the 
car, or on the priests who conduct the ceremony. To plead the danger 
of sach astep, after what has taken place respecting that idol (see the 
Speeches of W. Wilberforce, Esq. p. 78.) would be to sport with the claims 
of humanity. The burning, ot drowning, of lepers, or persons afflicted 
with some incurable distemper, and ali assistance in the commission of 
voluntary snicide, as at Allahabad, &c. are acts of murder, as unautho- 
rized by the regular laws of the country as the common murders for 
which criminals are exeented; and, therefore, deserve no toleration. A 
tax is levied on those who bathe at Allahabad. Might nota tax, 60 
heavy as to amount to a prohibition, be levied on those who wish to 
drown themselves there? If persons, under pain of transportation, were 
prohibited from assisting in these acts of self-mnrder, the practice 
would speedily cease. The ernelties practised at the swinging festival 
(when men are swang in the air by hooks run through the flesh in their 
backs) not having the sapport of the Hindoo law, ought to be abolished 
and might be so by levying a heavy fine on the owner of the swinging 
post, in case of accident to the swinger, or sickness following the swing- 
ing; or, after slitting of the tongne, proforating the sides, falling on 
knives, or dancing on barning coals, &c. These practices are local, 
mot extending to the upper provinces of India; and the victims, it is 
well known, are often compelled to these acts by their landlords; and 
even dragged to the place of- initiation into these ernel rites. Why 
should not the law prohibit the nse of force, and protect these persons? 
—-Why should not the magistrate encourage tliem to refuse?—The ex- 
posure of the sick by the side of the Ganges surely requires a regtila- 
tion securing greater comforts to these dying persons; and soch a re- 
gulation might easily be framed as wonld gradually put a stopto these 
dreadfal cruelties inflicted on persons in the agonies of death, and pre- 
venting the recovery of others _snffering under tempofary maladi:s. 
Highly hononrable as is the determination of government not to inter- 
fere in the religion of their Indian swbjects, yet crnelties and mu ders, 
rot authorized by the Hindoo laws, have stirely no claims to toleration, 


From the arguments here stated it will; it is hoped, be admitted, 
that the burning and burying alive of widows mav bee suppressed with 


perfect safety, in a gradual manner, by the introduction of regulatious ~ 


and limitations, to which the natives are already prepared quietly to 
submit. 

But it is the opinion of many very well informed persons, of per- 
sons most intimately acquainted with the character of our native snb- 
jects, that these immolotions may be suppressed by force with perfect 
safety. It does appear tous that this opinion derives great weight 
from past experience; ‘ 

Mr. Wilberforce, in one of the spceches already referred to, says, 
* Sorry T am to say, that the practice (of barning widows) which Ber- 
pier states to have been greatly discouraged, though not absolutely pro. 
hibited, by the Mahommedan government, and which, in consequence, 
had considerably declined, tias increased since this country came under 
our dominion.” Here is proof then that the Mahommedans safely 
restricted these practicés till they had “ considerably declined.” 

When the Portngueze governor, “ Albuquerque, teok the kingdom 
of Goa, he would not permit that any woman thenceforward shonid 
burn herself; asd, althongh to change their customs ix eqnal to death, 
nevertheless they rejoiced in life, and said great good of him because he com- 
manded that they should not burn themselves,” It is added, in proof of the 
veneration in which this great man was held by the natives, “‘ That long 
after his death, when a Moor ora Hindoo_had received wrong, and 
could obtain no redress from the governor, the aggrieved person would 
go to Goa, to Albuquerqua’s tomb, and make an offering of oil at the 
lamp which burned before it; and call upon him for jatice.”—See the 
Speeches of W. Wilberforce, Esq. p. 94, Here then is proof that positive 
prohibition produced uo dissatisfaction: on the contrary, “ Though to 
change their customs was equal to death, they rejoiced in life, and said great 
good of him because he commanded that they should not burn themselves.” 


We have the experience of the Mahommedans and the Protugueze be- ‘ 


fore us. Our own experieuce is equally favourable :— 
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** For has not my hononrable friend, Mr. W. Smith, stated to yon 
an incident which is decisivé to this point, that they were not afraid of 
seizing the car and the idol of Jaggernauat himself, for the payment of a 
deficient tribute ?” See theSpeeches of W. Wilberforce Esq. p. 78.—The 
point to which Mr. Wilberforce here alludes, is, “‘that the natives are 
even, in their peculiar usages, so patient of provocation, as to be very 
tardily, and with great difficulty, roused into action.” 


The Hindoolaw enjoins that no bramhon, of whatever crime he 
may have been guilty, shallbe put to death, Yet, with perfect safety, 
bramhuns are now hung for crimes of less enormity than murder— Here 
the English government (very properly) set aside the Hindoo law. And 
let it be remembered, for the encouragement of the friends of humanity, 
that there is nothing more sacred in the mind of aHindoo than the blood, 
the life, of a bramhun; and yet no symptom of dissatisfaction has ever 
been manifested, we believe; no, notin cases where several bramhuns 
have been hung at once. 


When the immolations at Sangnr island were bronght before the 
Marquis Wellesley, when in India, after making proper inquiries into 
the natrre of these immolations, he sent a body of native soldiers to 
the spot; and they have been suppressed in the same manner ever 
since. A gentleman, once present at the period when these soldiers 
were stationed on this dnty around the shore, says, that while sitting 
in a booth, he saw a female pass by dripping wet, whom the sol- 
diers had resened from the waters, Their interference, he observed, 
produced not the least angry feelings in the multitude ; bat, on the’ 
contrary, the following the rescned victim with cheers and Janghter, 
In what conntry, on earth, would acts of merey, like these, produce a 
riot ? This then forms a pretty strong proof, (for this interposition of an 
armed force, Hindoos themselves! is repeated annnally) that these im 
molations may be put an end to, even by the military, * without giving 
offence, 5 

Mr. Wilberforce, on the above occasion, intimated that it had been 
the design of the Marquis, had he continned in India, to have put an 
end to the immolation of widows: ‘:Had the noble_lord, whom I have 
already mentioned, continued in India, it is highly probable that he 
wonld have atchieved other conquests over the ernel practices of the 
natives of India. It is highly probable that he wonld have been able to 
have pntan end to the barbarous custom of widows destroying them< 
selves, a custom which has been the disgrace of India for about two 
thousand years.” See Wilberforce’s Speeches, p. 89. We have heard,, 
indeed, that, as his last act in council, the Noble Marquis left a record 
in the minutes to this effect. . 


Finally, let it be considered that, in abolishing these practices, we 
have, on our side, all the primary feelings of the human heart ; as well 
as the fear of death, especially a painfml one ; the horror of leaving chile 
dren, even to the care of others ; and, in the case of infanticide, mater« 
nal affygction, of all others the most powerfal, and the most active prin- 
ciple. Im some districts, in the Mahommedans, we have nearly one 
half of the population on our side; for on these subjects they feel an e« 
qual abhorrence with ourselves, In the case at Arrah (seé p, 20) we 
see the whole crowd flying from this act of murder before two English 
ladies, and giving up their victim, We doubt not that the great body 
of the Hon. Conmpany’s servants, in India, would advise that all these 
immolations should be immediately abolished by positive prohibition, 
Tn the ** Detailed Statement,” nuder the head Benares, the English ma. 
gistrate acknowledges that he had prevented two immolatious, in whiclr 
it appeared to him that he was justified by the circumstances of the case 
He then adds, Both these instances were prevented by force ; and as, by 
the same means, noless than five Suttees have been prevented within 
two years at this place, without the slightest inconvenience resulting 
therefrom, Lagain earnestly recommend the adoption of the several rules 
proposed by me in my letter of the 23d of July last, which accompanied 
the Suttee report of this district for the year 1815, Of that letter no no- 
tice, whatever, has yet been taken.” 


It is hoped then, that the exhibition of these plain facts will induce 
the Hon. the Court of Directors to take some decisive step which 
shall ultimately suppress these barbarous practices, If they shot their 
ears to the dying cries of these unoffending victims, willno British legis« 
lator alive to the hononr of his country, attempt to wipe from her tame this 
foul, this most shocking stain? Will none of those surviving friends of 
humanity, who, with a zeal so truly Christian, assisted to procure the 
bill for the obolition of the slave trade, now appear to plead with their 
fellow countrymen the cause s6 pleasing to Him who has condescendcd to 
call Himself ** The Husband of the widow !” 


In committing these immense territories of great Britaio, has not 
Divine Providence placed us under a most solemn obligation to improve 
them? Ifthis obligation be felt, and fully acted upon how great the 
honour conferred apon us! To what a magnificent work are we celled! 
To give a mental and happy existence to 60,000,000 of the human race 
is a vast but amostdelightfulcharge. ‘* Behold, then, the desert blossom 
as the rose.” “Oh! that our country, in the discharge of this high des- 
tiny, may be feithful to her great trust. May these be the arts of peage 
she cultivates; and these the blessings she confers on Ler subjects, 
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DUKE OF SAN CARLOS—HARMER »v, FROW DE, 


* Court of King’s Bench, Dec. 13, 1821, 


This was an action for malicions proseention, The defendant had 
preferred an indictment against the plaintiff and a Mr. Lee, for an al- 
leged couspiracy to extort money from the late Spanish Ambassador. 


Mr. Gurney said, he opened the transaction with some unwilling- 
ness, because it involved the conduct of a person of great distinction, 
that person being a foreigner, and now no longer a resident in this coun- 
try. Mr. Harmer, in 1818, was applied to by a young woman for pro- 
fessional assistance, accompanied by her father, and the tale which 
they told was this:—The girl, whose name was Roberts, was earning 
her livelihood in a repatable house, when a servant of the late Spanish 
Ambassador, the Duke de San Carlos, songht by various means to se- 
duce her from her situation. Tire man distinetly told her that a great 
foreign merchant, named Picard, was struck with her, and would, if she 
wonld live with him, provided for her handsomely. After mach pursu- 
asion, the temptation sueceeded ; the young woman went into lodgings, 
provided for her, took the name of Mr. Picard, who visited her frequent- 
ly, and at length discovered that Mr. Picard was the Dnke de San Car- 
los. She became pregnant, and her keeper became tired of her ; he em- 
ployed a person to use means to proeure an abortion, and shortly after 
abandoued his victim altogether. In this dilemma, pregnant, and in a 
state of complete destitution, Miss Roberts first applied to the plaintiff 
Mr. Harmer. Mr. Harmet thought that at all events something should 
Be done for her. Under that impression, he called upon Mr. Louis Gold- 
smith, with whom he knew tlie Duke of Sau Carlos to be acquainted, sta- 
ted the circamstances, and asked his opinion. Mr. Goldsmith said he 
had no doubt but thatthe Duke would feel obliged by Mr. Harmer’s 
conduct, and begged that Mr. Harmer, withhim, wonld call upon his 
Grace immediately. The parties had a conference. The Duke denied 
having used means to procure abortion; but admitted his keeping the 
girl, her being with child by him &c., and requested Mr. Harmer to com- 
municate with his attorney, Mr. Frowde. Mr. Frowde and Harmer met, 
bat the imterview led to nothing satisfactory. Mr. Frowde autho- 
rized.Mr. Harmer to give the girl five pounds! and Mr. Harmer 
afterwards, seeing her destitute, advanced her 5/. more. These advan- 
ces were made during Miss Roberts’s pregnaucy, and at a time when va- 
tious arrangements were proposed —Mr. Frowde wishing that she should 
go to the workhouse to lie in, her friends refusing to accede to that 
course, amd the girl, but for the money supplied to her, in asituation li- 
terally to starve, orto be driven into the streets. The result of the 
Duke de San Carlos’s conduct was not more liberal than its general te- 
nour had been. Mr. Harmer applied for payment of the 101. ; Mr. Frowde 
refused to\pay it. The girl applied for farther assistance ; but Mr. 
Frowde compelled her to swear the child to the Duke ; the Duke was in 
consequence actually sammoned before the parish officers, and the scene 
which took place on that occasion, Mr. Gurney, as he was not compelled 
to doit, would not at present state. Being denied reimbursement, Mr. 
Harmer became angry. He consulted with Mr. Goldsmith, and wrote 
to the Duke, Shortly after, to his atter astonishment — without intima- 
tion even that he had displeased by his proceeding—Mr. Harmer found 
that the defendant had preferred an indiciment against him, in company 
with a gentlemen of the name of Lee. Of Mr. Lee, Mr. Harmer had 
not at that time the slightest knowledge; bnt it seemed that Mr. Lee, 
who was aclergyman (having been consulted by Miss Roberts,) had 
written a letter to the Dake; and their respective interferences on be- 
half of the same unfortunate woman, was deemed sufficient by Mr. 
Frowde to join themin aconspiracy! Mr. Harmer requested that the 
trial might come on withoutdelay ; bat delay, not trial, was the object 
of the affected prosecution; the matter was removed to the Court of 
King’s Bench ; and when, at length, it could be kept off no longer, not 
a tittle of evidence was addaced, and Mr. Harmer,’ without atrial, was 
acqnitted. Now the question forthe jury was short and simple---Had 
the indictment, or had it not, been preferred. maiiciously and without 
provable cause? That question was one on which twelve men could 
scarcely-entertain a doubt, and M. Gurney confidently left it’to the Jury 
to measure the compensation due to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Serjeant Peake took a formal objection. ‘The name in the in- 
dictment was set out, and properly set out, Carvajal; but the plaintiff in 
his declaration, now spelt it Carvagal. The variation, the learned Ser- 
jeant submitted, mast be fatal. 

Mr. Gurney contended that the name would be either way idem 
souans. 

Mr. Sergeant Peaxe denied that fact. They might be soft or 
hard. 

The Lorn Cxter Justice was of opinion against Mr. Gurney, 

Mr. Guaney after consulting with his client, admitted that he must 
be nousuited. ’ ’ 
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Character of the Genoese, 


__~— 


( From the London Magazine.) 


The Genoese are commonly accused of cupidity and avarice, and 
the accusation is not unjast: from high to low, they are greedy to gain, 
and vigilant to keep; their thrift is sordid, aud they do not blush tosave 
and spare even to meanness. ‘This disposition seems to be inveterate, 
for it does not forsake them in the social hour. We were invited, with 
some other foreigners, to dine with a Genoese of distinction, who cer- 
tainly could not plead a narrow revenue in excuse of his parsimony. 
The table was laid in a spacious saloon, paved with marble, richly a- 
dorved with painting, and gilding, and Venetian mirrors which were 
placed almost allround, and reached from the ceiling to the floor ; the 
ladies were elegantly dressed, and the servants had on.their finest live- 
ries. The appearance of the gentlemen was far less respectable than 
that of English mechanics in their Sunday clothes ; the master of the 
house wore aw old-fashioned old blue coat, with brass buttons, a black 
silk waistcoat, black neck-handkerchief, nankeen breeches, and top-boots ! 
The meagre Ginner corresponded marvellonsly ill with the splendour of 
the apartment and the finery of the fair guests, but for the men it was 
good enough; we could get a much better one in Paris for two francs ; 
it was poor in quantity, and ordinary in quality ; we draik common wine, 
and had bnt little even ofthat. With the dessert however, one lonely 
melancholy bottle of French wine was produced, ont of compliment to 
the English there, who were at table. The whole was hurried off with 
unmannerty haste, aud after dinner a cup of coffee and a little sip of 
Rosolio broke up the company. The characters of men necessatily in- 
fluence the characters of women, and therefore we were not surprised to 
find that the pretty, poetical looking ladies of Genoa were unpoetized by 
a low, bargain-driving disposition: at the Opera, one night we were sit. - 
ting in the box of a young lady, handsome, rich, and noble, who, in the 
middie of the performance, observing a French Marchand in the pit 
beckoned him to come to her; and, on his entering the box, began 
chaffering about the prices of some silks and shawls: we, who, more’s 
the pity, are quite novices in the art, were really astonished at the cool- 
ness and dexterity with which she contrived to make the Frenchman low. 
er his demand; at length, however, he would yield no further, the differ. 
ence between what she offered and what he asked was a mere trifle, but 
peither of them would budge: when the fair dame found all her mancen. 
vres ineffectual her tranquillity forsook her, she burst out into vulgar vi- 
olence, called the poor fellow Voleur and Brigand, and almost thrust him 
ontof the box. There were twoother ladies present, who did not seem 
to feel either Shame or surprise at this transaction, but om the contrary 
took every opportunity to assist their friend with an argument, , 


It is much to be wished that English singers conld at least catch 
the magic of Italian manner ; the kindling eye, the slight but expressive 
gesture, the voice swelling, or falling, or pausing on the final cadence : 
expressing, and communicating that deep emotion which makes us fancy 
that music is the natural language-of the gentler passions. This enthu- 
siasm, which never supposes any ear can be indifferent, gives a force, a 
freedom, a beauty, in short a magic charm, to the most simple and to 
the most complex labours of the muse ; it sinks into the heart like a spel! 
it seizes the attention, it reduces us into sympathy, and locks up every 
critical and unfriendly feeling. This enthusiasm is, perhaps, a gift of 
the skies, but without it what is music? It is cold and dead, like the 
statue of old, when first finished from the sculptor’s chisel ; but with it 
it is like the same statne when the god had given it motion, and warmth. 
and life. In public singers, this source of beauty isdried up, is exhans. 
ted; their feelings are blunted by the drudgery of constant and laborious 
practice; they sapply the place of enthusiasm by affectation, and, ceasing 
to feel themselves, soon cease to make others feel; they may astonish 
they may even delight, but the power to “ take the prisoned soul ond 
lap it in Elysium,” is lost, we apprehend, for ever. ’ 





Assassination.~—The accounts of assassinations in Italy bave always 
been exaggerated. Inthe North of Italy, the crime prevailed much 
less than in the south. Since the suppression of the immediate means of 
gratifying the impetuous bursts of vindictive passions, assassination jg - 
almost unknown, or occurs as rarely as io any country in Europe. More 
murders are committed in England and Treland (on the evidence of 
public papers, and the numerous and terrible executions that follow) 
in the course of a few months, than throngh the whole of Italy in ag 
many years. For the truth of this assertion, I appeal to the British 
of all parties resident in Italy since the peace.—The streets of Milan 
are so safe at night, that they are walked even by foreigners at all hours 
with the same confidence ax by day—tliere is indeed bat little differ. 
ence. Many of the cafées, continue open, guitars are jingling, and 
chorusses singing almost till dawn ; and iu five mooplight nights no. 
body thinks of retiring. 
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ADDRESS TO THE ORANGE TREE AT VERSAILLES, CALLED THE 
GREAT BOURBON, WHICH IS ABOVE FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OLD, 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
When France with civil wars was torn, 
And heads, as well as crowns, were shorn 

From royal shoulders, 
One Bourbon, in nnalter’d plight, 
Hath still maintain’d its regal right, 
Aud held its court—a goodly sight 
To all beholders, 


Thon leafy monarch, thon alone, 
Hath sat uninjur’d on thy throne, 
Seeing the war range ; 
« And when the great Nassans were sent 
Crownless away, (a sad event!) 
Thou didst uphold and represent 
The House of Orange, 


To tell what changes thou last seen, 
Each grand monargue, and king, and queen, 
Of French extraction ; 
Might puzzle those who don't conceive 
French history, so I believe 
Comparing thee with ours will give 
More satisfaction, 
‘ 


Westminster-hal], whose oaker roof, 

The papers say (but that’s no proof) 
Is nearly rotten ; 

Existed but in stones and trees 

When thou wert waving in the breeze, 

And blossoms (what a treat for bees !) 
By scores badst gotten. 


* 


Chaucer, so old a bard, that time 

Has antiquated every chime, 

And from his tomb outwora/each rhyme 
Within the Abbey ; 

Aad Gower, an older poet, whom 

The Boroagh Charch eushrines, (his tomh, 

Though once restor’d, has lost its bloom, 

And got quite shabby) 


Liv’d in thy time; ~ the first, perchance, 
Was beatiug monks, when thou ia France 
By monks were beaten ; 
Who shook beneath this very tree 
Their reverend beards, with glutton glee, 
As each downfalling jiuxury 
Was caught and eaten, 


Perchance, when Henry gaiued the fight 
Of Agincourt, some Gaulish Kaigit, 
(His bieeding steed in wo/ul plight, 
With smoking haunches) 
Laid down his heimet at thy root, 
And, as he pluck’d the grateful truit, 
Saffer'’d his power exhausted brute 
Teo crop thy branches, 


Thon wert of portly size and look, 

When first the Turks besieg'd and took 
Coustantinople ; 

And eagles in thy boughs might perch, 

When leaving Bullen ia the iurch, 

Another Henry chang’d his church, 
And used the Pope ill, 


What numerous namesakes hast thou seen 
Lounging beneath thy shady green, 
With monks as lazy ; 
Louis Quatorze has press’d that ground, . 
With his six mistresses around, 
A sample of the old and sound 
Legitimacy. 
And when despotic freaks and vices 


Prougkt on th’ inevitable crisis 
Of revolution, 
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Thou heard’st the mobs’ infur’ate shriek, 

Who came their victim Queen to seek, 

On guiltiess heads the wrath to wreak 
Of retribution. 


O! of what follies, sice, and crime, 
Hast thon, in thy eventful time, 

Been made beholder! 
What wars, what feuds—the thonghts epp1l! 
Each against each, and all with ail, 
*Tilj races upon races fall 

Jn earth to moulder, 


Whilst thon, serene, upalter’d, calm, 
(Such are the constant gifts and balm 
Bestow'’d by Natare!) 
Has year by year renew'd thy flowers, 
And perfum’d the surrounding bowers, 
And pour'’d down grateful fruit by showers, 
And proffer'd shade in sommer hours 
To man and creature, 


Thou green and venerable tree! 
Whate'er the fatare doom may be 
By fortane giv'n, 
Remember that a rhymester brought 
From foreign shores thine umbrage sought, 
Recall’d the blessings thou radst wronght, 
Aod, as he thank’d thee, raised his thonght 
To heav’a! 





FORTUNE'S PICKLENESS, 





When kindling ruby in the goblet g'ances, 
Beneath the flash of joyons eyes, 
And the heart madly in the bosom dances 
To music of misth’s revelries ;— 
When wit like lighting shoots, and peals of laughter 
Rownd us with joyons thunders ruil, — 
Still, stilla fear of sorrows to come after 
Will steal withio and sting the soul, 


By trembling silence when the nymph confesses 
A mutual joy at love's first kiss ;— 
When with her blushing timiduess she blesses 
Our arms, and steeps the soul in bliss ;— 
When Cherahs form around their angel mother 
A halo of domestic joy, 
A dread still inrks that some dark change may smothey 
Love's light, and all our hopes destroy. 


When the rapt miser gloats upon his yeasure, 
Feasting his eyes and heayt with gold ; 

When on the hero’s ear that throbs with pleasure, _ 
The shouts of victory are roli'd ;— 

When patriots dare a tyrant’s frown uodaunted, 
And nations, freed, their saviours bless, 

The miser, hero, patriot, still are haunted 
With thoughts of Fortune’s fickleness, 





SONG FROM THE ITALIAN, 





Tu yonder grave of myrtle straying, 
A saw a damsel and a child, 
Joy von his trouc brow was playing, 
Her cheeks weie pale, her woks were wild; 
Oit as he culi’d the dewy flowers, 
His piaytul gamvoils she torbid. 
Aud it he coved to distant bowers, 
His steps controli'd, his wand'rings chid, 


Time pass’d away on airy pinion, 
When jo! J met the nymph alone, 
The child bad fled he: harsh dominion, 
And hopeless she was leit tv moan ; 

To learn the damsel’s name | stove, 
Aad his whg shunn’d her prying eye, 

The truant child 1 toured was Love, 
The weeping mourner JEALOUsy, 
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Relic of Prisoners in the Jail. 


We have before had occasion to draw the attention of the 
wealthy inhabitants of the Metropolis to the sufferings of the 
persons under confinement for Debt in the Jail of Calcutta: and 
such appeals have been answered by the ready assistance of 
those whose circumstances admitted of their affording it. We 
feel no scrapie therefore, that sbould deter us from refreshing 
the recollections and rousing anew the attention of the older Re- 
sidents to this subject, and at the same time acquainting the new 
Settlers amongst us that there is a mode of disposing of their super- 
fluous food and clothing that will give great and acceptable relief 
to persons in deep distress, and afford them an opportunity of 
cheaply purchasing for themselves one of the most refined and 
unmixed pleasures that the haman mind can taste—that of reliey- 
ieg the sufferings of the helpless among our fellow creatures. 





There are now in the Jail of Calcutta, under confinement 
for Debt only, several distressed individuals, surrounded by 
their dependent families, some consisting of from 6 to 10 young 
children, whe with their captive parents are almost wholly de- 
pendant on the bounty of some few charitable individuals, for 
food and clothing. The number of these helpless objects is how- 
ever far greater than the means ‘of relief hitherto applied: and 
the purport of this short Address is to recommend those whose 
good fortunes enable them to have their tables furnished with more 
food than they actually consume, to have the articles that are 
removed from thence (which are not necessary, as in England, 
for the subsistence of domestic Servsnts) sent to the Jailor for 
distribution among the destitute and unfortunate beings placed 
under his charge. 


It can hardly bé necessary to remark that this duty should 
be entrusted to some persons Jess interested in-defeating it 
than Khansumas and Khitmutgars, who, it is believed, generally 
dispose of what goes from the tables of the rich, for money, 
which they regard as a fair perquisite of place, Its appropria- 
tion, however, to the relief of tliose who have neither the means 
of payment, nor even an opportanity of asking it in charity for 
themselves, must be surely more useful and more agyecable than 
any other. j 

The cast-off clothes of Ladies or Gentlemen, which are 
asually scized as the perquisites of Ayahs and Sirdar Bearers, 
would be also, we believe, most thankfully received by the poor 
Debtors, for the use of themselves, their wives, and children: 
and as in botb these cases, the sacrifice on the part of the Donor 
is absolutely nothing, as they are only asked to bestow that on 
others which is of no further use to themselves, we feel persua- 
ded that it is sufficient to call the attention of the Benevolent to 
the means of doing good, to secure their being instantly adopted. 


To heal the sick, to comfort the broken-hearted, to dry the 
tears of the fatherless and widow, and to open the prison doors 
and release the captive, is not within the power of many to per- 
form; but to feed the hungry and to clothe the naked, is a task 
of comparatively easy accomplisiiment; and when the mere issue 
of an order to a domestic can apply what is no longer requir- 
ed for one’s own use, toso welcome a purpose as that of com- 
forting the prisoner in his solitary and hopeless confinement, itis 
impossible that any one with the heart of aman or a Christian 
ceuld refuse this feebie effort in the common cause of humanity. 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


BUY.) CALCUTTA, [SELL. 
2 0421 On London 6 months sight, per Sicca Rupees 2 1 a 2 I} 
Bombay 30 days sight, per 100 Bombay Rupees 92 * 


Madras ditto, 96 4 98 Sa, Rs. per 100 Madras Rupees * 


Bills on Court of Directors 12 months sight, 18 @ 20 per cent. 


BAZAR AND PRIVATE BANK RATES, CALCUTTA. 
Discount on Private Bills, according to the period 


they have to PUM, .s....e bree ee ee eens per cent. 6 0 a 8 0 
Ditto on Govt. Bills of Exchange, ditto, Jo allt ee es ” 0 ‘a 7 0 
Ditto on Loans on Deposit, ditto,.sseccrercterees © 0 4 3S O 
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Picture of Air. Barrington. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, 4 

It will be gratifying to your Readers to learn, that the 
‘porgrait of Mr. Harrincron, executed by the masterly hand of 
Mr. CHINNERY, has recently been put up, at the expence of Moen- 
shee Ameen-ood-deen Ahmud, Baboo Jugurnaut Singh, and the 
other Vakeels attached to the Courts, and of some of the respect- 
able inhabitants of this city, in the House occupied by the Courts 
®f Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlat, in which he 
so long and so usefully presided. It at once evinces the respect 
and affection entertained for Mr, MakrinGTon, on account of his 
talents and goodness, and the public spirit and liberality of the 
Gentlemen who spontaneously and readily contributed the sum 
of Sicca Rupees 5000 towards this object. 


I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 


June 12, 1822. A CORRESPONDENT. 





Wunavery of Boat-Peons, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
Sir, ‘ 

It has often entered my mind to write to you concern. 
ing the reguery and imposition that exist on the part of the 
Peons, who are entrusted, by the River Insurance Company, 
with the conduct of* boats laden with supplics for the up-country. 
An instance of their frauduleat and insolent behaviour towards 
tho poor boatmea placed under their care, has just been brought 
to my notice. [ am powerless as to redressing the grievance, 
but I hope that the Secretary to the River Insurance Company 
will do his possible to do so, 


The Manjees of two boats, bearing supplies for a body of 
Geatlemen here, came to me and made a demand of 12 Rupees 
from a Peon, by name Jumeerat, I enquired into the particulars 
of the claim, and found that this fellow, with all the insolence of 
office, and, like to the lazy drone, delighting to sip the sweets of 
other’s labors, had insisted on the poor Dandies providing for his 
board from Calcutta to this place, that is, he had made them 
farnish his didi bidt gratis, for nearly six months, while he re- 
clined on his back all day in the shade, inhaling the refreshing 
vapours of his hubble-bubble! Can there be a more faithful 
picture of Asiatic sloth and tyranny? It appears that they had 
expended 12 Rupees to gratify the palate of this eastern potentate, 
bat on their arrival at Gurmackteser Ghaut, learning from thcir 
Confréres there, that such was not the dustoor, they made application 
to me to getitrefunded. This I attempted (but I might as well 
have tried to soften rocks by the melody of my tones as to ex- 
tract a Rupee from the hard grasp of a Bengallee) and Mr. 
Jumecrut, with a most indifferent air and without denying the 
charge, simply answered my question of “ Will you give the man 
his own again?” by another, ‘Hum quhan se milega barah ropecah! ?"» 


This is not only the imposition these kaaves are guilty of, 
but this specimen of their “ways and means” will suffice for the 
present. I have a hundred anecdotes of similar acts of oppres- 
sion which may hereafter find the light. I publish this, not only 
to prevent for the future a cruel extortion from poor devils who 
work harder, and are paid worse than any other class of la- 
bourers in this country; but also to prevent a higher demand 
for tonnage, which will be the necessary consequepee of sucha 
practice continuing, The Dandies, if they have such a set of 
harpies quartered on them, will take care to protide for them 
before hand, and the Residents ata distance from Calcutta will 
pay the piper—-God knows we pay quite enougii fur the good 
things of this world already, 


I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 


Meerut, May 27, 1822. UMQUAILE UMPAVILLE . 
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@Mutrage in Oude. 
Tothe Editor of the Cawnpore Advertiser. 





Sir 

: It is wtih paiufal sensations that [have to record, through the 
medium of yonr Paper, an act committed most malicieusly, on the bo- 
dy of an unarmed individual, on the River Ganges, by what are called, 
the Nabob’s people on the opposite side. 


A Gentleman of the name of Chick, together with a few friends 
were calmly tracking up from Cawnpore retorning to Futty Ghur uutil 
their arrival at Raj Ghaut (a few coss above Mendy Ghaut) where their 
progress was delayed ; the Mangee of a Boat lying at the Ghaut, not 
passing the Goon or Track rope over the mast of his boat as is cnstomary, 
a Chuprassee in the employ of Mr. Chick remonstrated with the fellow 
on the impropriety of his condact. At first, the Mangee desired to 
wait a little, and again that he would not pass the Goon,—that he would 
cut it for his owo use, were it even to draw water with. 


The Chuprasse finding hot even a shadow of compliance, he went 
on shore, and desired the Mangee immediately to obey the orders he 
had just given him, or that he should be under the necessity of enfor- 
cing them, at the same time, bringing him into his (the Mangee’s) Boat 
for the purpose. The fellow instantly made a noise, and a man, armed 
with a sword and shield, &c, came up and struck the Chuprassee with 
a drawn sword across the back, which laid him flat on the ground. 


Mr. Chick seeing his servant thus attacked, jumped on shore with 
a gun, unloaded anfortunately, and went to his assistance, asking the 
armed man what authority or right he had to molest his servant, giving 
him a shove, and desiriyg him to go away to avoid further disturbances, 
A second armed man, standing at about a distance of 20 or 30 yards, 
came instantly running up with a drawn sword also, and attacked Mr. 
Chick, making a blow at his head. Mr. C. little imagined where the 
fellow was coming to, until actually aimed at, when, to save his head, 
he put up his left arm and received the wound on the wrist; instantly 
wielding his sword, the man aimed a second blow and severed the 
bone, a little below the shoulder, leaving a small remnant of flesh, by 
which it hung: raising a hue and cry at the same time, that as the 
“*Sahib was dead” to “‘ Loot Loot” meaning ‘‘ Plunder, Plander.” 


At this juncture Mr. C. remembered the danger to which his friends 
(chiefly female) would be exposed to by the coming down of a Body, 
as he expected, and which ultimately proved true, and jndging it expe- 
dient to give them the alarm, raised bimseif, and with the greatest ef- 
fort made a run, but from loss of blood fell within a few yards of his 
own Boat, followed as above anticipated by a bandof no less than 50 
armed men. ° 


On Mr. C.’s falling, the Females instantly sent two men who car- 
ried him on board senseless—when in the interim, a young Lad of a- 
bout seventeen made his ap pearance at the head, and commenced load- 
ing his gun, which he then had in his hand, and threatened to fire at 
the Banditti if they did not retire, and allow the Boat to pass unmo- 
lested. By this time they had arrived at the shore, and hearing the 
Lad talking in English to those inside, seemed rather surprised, and 
consulted one with another what course to pursue, saying, that there 
were more “ Sahibloog” (Gentlemen) on board, and so remained, while 
the Goon being cut, and set a drift by those on board, the only resource 
left, and which in all probability rescued them from a merciless end 
for had the Banditti succeeded in boarding, no doubt remains of their 
putting to the point of the sword a whole family consisting of seven 
persons. 

At this juncture, the Boat was io the main branch of the river 
making all speed to the smaller branch on the Government side, which 
they succeeded in attaining, aud proceeded to Mendy Ghaut to the re- 
sidence of a Gentlemen in charge of an Indigo Factory, belonging to 
Messrs. Bathurst, Bush, aod Co. who most kindly adopted the most 
prompt and efficacious measures, in procuring a conveyance for the na- 
fortunate Mr. Chick, who arrived here senseless in 36 hours after the 
dreadfal scene had taken piace. 


Itis traly to be lamented that some protection is not afforded to 
travellers, coming up aod going down the River. The instance just 
recited of the treachery of the Inhabitants in the Oude Country, is not 
the only ove on record, and itis sincerely to be hoped, that some speedy 
measures may be adopted for the tracking upon the other side in safety 
particularly as the course of the Ganges inclines more to the Oude side 
than the Government, which precludes the Possibility of remaining on 
the latter; proceed on the former route therefore, we must, although so 
unsafe. ‘ 

The unfortunate Mr. Chick has since the writin 
undergone the operation of having his arm cmpitieeds fod heer wes 
it is to be hoped it may net endanger his life, ; 7 


It is tothe consideration of the Indian Public, this unfortunate 
and miserable case is submitted, in the sincere hope, that the offenders 
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may be demanded, and brought to such candign punishment as the Bri- 
tish Laws may choose to inflict. 


I beg to add that Mr. Chick had proceeded to Cawnpore for the 
purpose of being married, and had only joined the matrimonial state 4 
days ’ere he maet with this lamentable disaster. 


I have to beg that the whole of the above may be insertedin your 
next Paper, the same being a true and accurate account of the transac. 
tion, from the scene to the present moment, so far as information has 
afforded, and occular-demonstration recognised. 


I am Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
Futty pom A SUBSCRIBER, 
May 24, 1822. 
Memorandom.—The names of the perpetrators have been sent to the 
Resident, but in general every precaution to apprehend such offenders 
are unavailing, and they will as usual escape all punishment. 


NOTE. 


"Phe above is a more detailed statement of the affair alluded to in 
the Journat of Tuesday last. We have since seen a letter from that 
quarter, dated May 28, which has the following paragraph:— 


“1 have just this moment received intelligence ‘from Futty-Ghur, 


that poor Chick was alive on the 25th. His left arm was amputated the - 


day after he arrived at Futty-Ghur, a mortification having been likely to 
take place. He is in the Hospital, and his Medical attendants think he 
wilt now recover, without any farther loss. I have not yet heard whe- 
ther any investigation has been made iuto the affair, or whether the vil- 
lains have been apprehended, but certainly such a shocking case will 
not be allowed to pass by unnoticed. I called at Mindy Ghaut yester- 
day, and had some conversation with Mr. Cornish, who says, he never 
witnessed in all his travels, both by sea and land, such a shocking sight 
as that of poor Chiek, when brought to lis Bungalow.—Ep. 





Bank of Sengal. 


To the Editor of John Bull, 
Sir, 

*1. It cannot be unknown to you, that this Establishment is a Cor- 
porate Body, consisting of the Governor General in Council, and of the 
wealthiest and most respectable persons in India, It belongs therefore 
to GovERNMENT, andthe Pusiic, and both those parties must be equal- 
ly obliged to any Print, which endeavours, by the benefit of fair discus- 
sion, to promote the objects of such an Lostitution, because they can have 
no other character and tendency than the Puszic Good. 


2. The manner in which a National Bank is calculated to be useful 
to the community, is by supplying it with a secure Paper circulating medium, 
equal to its just and substantial wants: and that the Bank of Bengal is to- 
tally inefficient for that purpose, will be manifest from the following 
Facts, viz: 

1. That sometimes it issues no Notes atall, however great and pressing 
the demand may be for them. . 


2. That at other times, as now, it issues them al a high premium upon 
the walue of other circulating mediums in the market, and 


3. That it frequently, as at present, refuses to issue them, though the 
Coin af the Country is offered at a discount for them. 


From these Facts it happens that the Paper of the Bank of Ben- 
gal, forms no part of the circulation of the Country, but is bouglt and 
sold like any commodity in the market. 


3. It would not be difficult to shew, that soch a narrow system of 
operations, proceeding from a National Bank, is very mischievous to the 
circulating medium of the Country ; but no reasoning can be necessary 
to prove, that the retailing ofa few Promissory Notes, is at variance with 
the character and profession of a Great Bank, which ought to be at the 
head of all circulation, 


The consequence has been, that Private Notes have found their 
way into cirenlation, bat, their issues being necessarily very limited, and 
their use confined to private dealings within the City; the Country is 
little benefitted by them. 


4. On this occasion of re-modelling the Bank Charter, it is confi- 
dently hoped, that Government and the Directors will continually bear 
in mind, to whom the Institution belongs, and what Public ends it is intended 
to serve. Any increase of its capital appears a matter of small moment, 
compared with the necessary changes in the Constitution and Rules of 
its management. These changes should he complete to be of auy use. 

The Management should be such Members of the Government, and 
other able and disinterested individuals, as can devote their time to the 
concerns ofthe Bank. Their services should be so efficient as to render 
the duties of the Secretary, (or Cashier as be is called in Engiand,) who 
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should be a person well acquainted with the details of his profession, 
parely ministerial. 

The Rules should, of course, be taken from the practice of the most 
approved Banks in Europe, which is governed, I believe, by one simple 
principle, viz. 

N- or to issue their Notes except in cases, where the intrinsic value in 
the nuney market of the objects pledged to and r« tained by them, are suffici- 
ent to secure their due return with a moderate rate of interest. 


To the extent of the substantial bona fidé demand of this descripti- 
on, a National Bank should always be open to ihe Public at a rate of In- 
terest never exceeding the national rate—because, in such accommodation 
consists the fall measure of advantage to the Bank and to the communi- 
ty, with perfect security to both. 


There is only one obstacle to this fall measure of accommodation 
being granted, whieh arises from the circumstance of Bauk Notes being 
made exchangeable on demand for Gold and Silver. This is perhaps a 
salutary check upon its issues, bat it never should be allowed to check 
them, when demanded on the wholesome Rule abovementioned, beyond 
the degree of probability which exists of there being any extraordinary 
demand for those articles. Iu this country nothing can occasion it but 
a distant and extensive warfare at home, or a foreign demand; the for- 
mer of these events is not in the compass of probability, and the latter 
could not take place without an alteration in the course of Trade, as 
this is importing country for the precious metals. 

The probability, therefore, of any extraordinary rise in the valne of 
Gold and Silver in this country, is so very trifling, that a small Cash ba- 
lance only, and Government Netes, readily exchangeable into Cash, 
might be reserved to meet any contingency of this kind. 

These ideas are hastily, and imperfectly I fear, put together, to 
point out real objects and use of a Public Bank, and some changes. which 
are necessary to render the Bank of Bengal such au institution, They 
might easily be enlarged upon, if the community think them worthy of 


= A SUBSCBIBER. 
Fair Play and Si-gis-mund, 


“ © Sir, we quarrel in print, by the book; I will name you the de- 
grees:—The first, the retort courteous; the second, the quib modest ; 
the third, the reply churlish; the fourth, the reproof valiant; the fifth, 
the countercheck quarrelsome; the sixth, the lie with circumstance ; 
the seventh, the lie direct; and you may avoid that too with an if..... 
Your If is the only peace-maker; much virtue in If.’—As you like it. 








To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 
I am glad to see that Fairpiay pushes onand keeps moving ; 
so much so that I cannot help troubling you once mere, though I 
did not intend it. As yet, indeed, he sticks to the same subject, 
and does not favour us with any thing new: give him time, how- 
ever, and plenty of Reel-line, and Thave no doubt we shall see 
him play about Custom House grievances as beautifully as a dol- 
phin, dexterously grained from the sprit-sail-yard-arm, about 
the bows of his own vessel; for he “ has not denied” that he is of 
the Commanding genus. 7 , 
But why does FairpLav want to quarrel with me? Did I 
not commence my last letler by saying that I entirely agreed with 
him? J intend “ to turn both the grievances complained of, as well as the 
class of persons it affects, into ridicule!” —Not I, by my truly. I ouly 
wanted to be-a little “ sumorous” and “ witty,” and to fire off “a 
flash of merriment” upon “the Gentleman now at the head of the 
Custom House,” by way of warning him against impending danger. 
I think we need not ask the question, “ Ir Peter Piper pick- 
ed a peck of PEPPER, where's the peck of PePPER that Peter Peter 
picked?” for the whole will be found together in Fairptay’s letter 
as published yesterday inthe Journat. He says it is hard that, 
after having pointed out a palpable absurdity in the Regalations 
of the Custom House, he should be expected to suggest the re- 
medyalso. Now, I cannot here agree with him, for it does not 
seem that he has experienced much difficulty in complying with 
my request. ‘ ; 
Touching Potatoes, that article appears to be given up. With 
respect to knives and forks, and plates and dishes, and bazar jars 
and tubs, that bave been evidently long used, I think, with friend 
Farrecay, (for 1 won't quarrel with him), that these things, when 
landed from a Country ship sailing out of this port, might be 


or 


or 
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permitted to pass in duty free without injary to the Revenue, un- 
less it be made manifest to the Collector, that duty should be 
charged, With regard to wines and liquors, it is admitted that 
the difficulty isgreater: would it were not, for “‘ a good sherris- 
sack hath a twofold operationinit. It ascends me into the brain; 
dries me there all the foolish, aud dall, and crady vapours which 
environ it; «makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nim- 
bie, fiery, aad delectable shapes; which delivered o’er to the 
voice, which is the birth, becomes excellent wit.” 


It appears, that FainpLay has penetrated through my dis- 
guise, and has discovered that Lam nothing better than a poor 
Scribe, fixed at my desk all day long:—it was not good natured 
of him, though, to tellamy Employers so publicly, that I sometimes 
sport facetious, and retail Joc Millers for the amusement of my 
fellow Kranees while Lam touching up the nib of my tool of trade. 
I wonder who is fondest of ridicule, when he feels no compuc- 
tion in jeering a poor monthly writer about his “ brilliant genius,” 
and invites a powerless being ‘ta think the subject worthy of him?” 
Fatrpcay, indeed, bas—“ a nimble wit ; I think it was made of At- 
lanta’s heels.” Wow figurative and funny “‘to set even the office 
deskina roar!! Only fancy to yourself, Mr. Editor, a pewter 
inkstand io aborse laugh! the pounce bag bursting its sides ia 
aconvulsive grin! the very pens splitting with merriment! and 
the long round ruler rolling about in an agony of lumor!! 


I am, Sir, Your’s obediently, 
SI-GIS-MUND. 


sMoving Great Weights. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 


Calcutta, June 12, 1822. 





Sir, 

Oblige me by giving publicity to the following method 
of moving great weights, planned by myself, and which I believe 
is entirely new, and hitherto a desideratum. 


I remain, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
Calcutta, June 8, 1822. CHARLES HUDSON: 


An easy method of transporting great weights by the powers of their own 
granity, and momentum dependent thereon. 

Take a pair of polygon wheels, (or polydrical cylindrics, 
with a strong axle tree solidly square, except where they are to 
enter into the wheels, and where they must be as round as a 
pinile, Lf the weight or body rest on the ground, and require 
raising, cut a diagonal trench into the ground on each side to 
admit the wheels—2d. make an aperture and pass the axle-tree 
closely underneath, and across at right angles with the trenches, 
and so as to secute the equilibrial line. Then excavate the earth 
under that part, and diagonally descending from the axle point 
on the side opposite to that in which the body is to be moved 
forwards, and as far as its extremity extends; in order that 
when the wheels are put on, and the body tilted or inclined 
backwards, the whole weight of it may be brought to bear on the 
axle-tree, Having then fixed on the wheels, let it be so-titted 
by means of a sufficient weight. No motion will operate on the 
polygon sides of the wheels in this postion. Fasten the body to 
the two opposite spokes of the two wheels, or to a cross bar pas- 
sing through them if they be solid. This bar being in immediate 
contact, underneath and in the forepart of them and the centre 
of equilibrium, by removing the weight from the afterpart which 
gave the backward inclination, to the foremost extremity of the 
body ; it will be protruded to the next side of the polygon, whe- 
ther it proceed upon an inclined or horizontal plane, without 
receding, as the greatness of pressure and the angular points of 
the polygon will prevent its so doing. If lifting be unnecessary, 
the two collateral trenches aray be dispensed with. 





. To obviate sudden concussions, the gradual descent from 
the angular points of the polygon, to its flat sides may be easily 
secured by jack-screws, pullies, or contrary levers. And irre- 
gular figures may be managed with equal facility by passing one 
or more timbers underneath, longitudinally, to whjch the whole 
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weight and body of it may be secured by wedges; when it will 
be requisite to place the axle-tree under these beams, and the 
line of equilibrium so important in the whole process, may by 
their means be more permanently secured by catting a groove so 
as to fix on the quadrature of the axle. 
CHARLES HUDSON. 
P. S. I should not have troubled the Press on the above 
subject, had I not the approbation of some mechanical genuises, 
whose love for the ancient and obsolete arts is too warm to neg- 
lect the occuminical vigour of research, if it were only to afford 
mathematical knowledge, a problem for solution. ’ 








Cc. H. 
Shipping Arrivals. 


BOMBAY. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
May 20 Teignmouth British H. Hardy Mocha — 
20 Georgiana British R. Babcock Muscat = 
21 H.M.SI.Sophie British G. French Mocha a“ 





, Shipping Mepartures. 


MADRAS. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
May 21 Meriton British W. Maxfield on a Crnize 
27 Eliza British B.S. Woodhead Calcutta 
BOMBAY. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
May 16 Vigilent Arab Doss Mahomed Tankara Bunder 
17 George Home British J. A. Telfer London 
18 Bona Fortuna Portz. J.M. Fernandes Pedier Coast 





Tuesday’s Report announced another Ship, inward-bound, having 
been driven on shore eff the Light-House: this proves to be a mistake, it 
is the WELLINGTON only. 

The ArcyY-e, arrived off Calcutta on Tuesday. 


F Passengers. 


Passengers per GEORGIANA, from Muscat to Bombay.—Mrs. Bab- 
cock, Assistant Surgeon Nimmo, 2d Battalion 12th Regiment ; Lieut® 
nant Hanghton, H. C. M.; Lieutenant Spencer, H. C. M. 

Passengers per Georce Home, from Bombay for Londen.—Mr. 


Hughes, Mr. Quaille, Captain Mankloune, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Stewart, 
Mr, Davies, Sarah Sockett, and Major Gibson. 


Sporting Entelligence. 


The Calentta Hounds will throw off on Friday the 14th of June, 
at Gurreeal Haut. 








“errata, 


In the Letter of An Oxy Orricer, on Surcrons AND MAGis- 
TRATES, which appeared in the Journat of the 20th altimo, vol. 3, 
page 275, column 1, line 10, from the top, For ‘some that esteem- 
ed” READ “that some esteemed ;” line 37, ror “requiring” READ 
** acquiring ;” line 41, ror “ Tam ready” reap “ I am as ready ;” line 
53, ror “adventures” reap “ adventurers” line 61, For ‘** might 
have been declined, or avoided by statements of claims without” READ 
“might have been avoided or declined, by statements of claims on 
their ;” line 65, ror “ clinical” reap “ clerical;” col. 2, line 5, from 
the top, For “ Junior” reap “ Juhiors;” line 27, For “ anabling” 
READ “ enabling ;” line 41, ror “ employ my” READ ‘ employing ;” 
line 42, ror “* whichis the superabundant”™. reap “ which is the num- 
ber of respectable intelligent men, I am told, now in Calcutta, and dai- 
ly coming out to seek employ, from the superabundant ;” line 44, FoR 
** to have an appointment” READ “ to bring an appointment.” 

A Poor Scrise, whose Letter appeared in the Journat of the 11th 
instant, has requested the Printer to make the following alteration since 
the publication of hie Letter :—Page 576, col. 2, line 17, from the bot- 


tom, FoR “* to my countrymen and tv my children,’ READ * to my children 
and the children of my countrymen,.”. 
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Shipping. 


Colombo, May 18, 1822.—The Master Attendant of Galle has re. 
ported, that His Majesty’s Ship Gances in company with a Frigate 
(doubtless the Leanner) have in sight of Galle, about 7. A. M. on the 
15th instant, from the South East.—Three Boats attempted to communi- 
cate with the Ships and convey off the public Mails, but the weather 
was so boisterous, that they conid not effect it, and bore away for Bel- 
ligam, where fortunately the Boats all safely arrived.—Ceylon Gazete. 





Calcutta. —The setting in of the rains, as it has been experienced with 
unusaal severity at the presidency, has been also attended, we now learn, — 
with the most tempestuous weather at the head of the Bay. Ever since 
Thursday last, the strongest gales have occurred at the Sand Heads, the 
wind shifting to various.points of the compass, ad blowing furionsly, 
in a snecession corresponding pretty nearly with the changes of wind 
that have taken place here during the same time. The ships, more 
directly exposed to the rage of the elements within the limits of pilot 
water, have been the Bompay Mercnant, the WELLINGTON, and a 
French ship, apparently of 300 or 350 tons, name not known, but sup- 
posed to have arrived from Bordeanx. 


On Tuesday, the 4th instant, these ships obtained pilots in Balasore 
roads, and on the following day crossed the reefs and reached the Eas- 
tern Channel. The French ship, having lost her anchors in Balasore 
roads, made signal that she was in want of anchors, but the state of the 
weather prevented any anchors being conveyed to her from the vessels at 
the pilot station, and accordingly when the gale increased from the 
Northward on Thursday, she stood out to’ sea. The Wettrncton and 
BomBay MERCHANT remained at anchor, waiting for a fair wind, but 
after the N. W. part of the gale had ceased, it blew with increased 
violence from the Southward, and they were soon in a very unfortunate 
predicament, findingjt unsafe to ride at their anchors in such tremendons 


weather, and at the some time perilous in the extreme to attempt © 
entering the river. 


On Sunday the condition of the Bompay Mercnant had become 
so desperate, (she making three feet water per hour, &c.) that the only 
way of keeping her above water, which remained to be attempted, was 
to run her up channel, if possible; and providentially, the able manage- 
ment of the pilot, assisted by the strennous and utmost exertions of all 
on board, succeeded in bringing her safely into the river, and soon after 
off Calentta. The WettincTon remained at anchor in the Eastern 
Channel for some hours after the Bompay Marcnanrt left her, but it 
appears that a similar state of distress, if not some partial lulling of the 
gale, led to her also making the attempt, vet nufortunately she was not 
equally successful, having ran on shore below Kedgeree, as we reported 
yesterday. 


Mr. Trotter of the Civil Service came a Passenger from Madras on 
the WELLINGTON, and reached town last evening.—John Bull, 


iudigo Crops. 





Indigo Crops.—The Indigo Crops, involve so many interests that 
every thing concerning them, becomes of importance. It is rather re. 
markable, that during all the late spring-tides the water on the Dock 
guage, at Howra, never rose higher than 15 feet 3 inches, till Monday 
and Tuesday, when it rose to 17 feet, making an additional height of 21 
inches. This annsual height is doubtless to be attributed to the beavy 
fails of rain, that have lately taken place ; from which we are rather ao- 
prehensive that any delay in gathering in the Indigo Plant, may be at- 
tended with loss in those districts that are first inundated. However 
the rise of the river here may be owing to a local cause only, and does 
not afford us sufficient data for conjecturing that this effect has been at 
all general, or in particular, that it extends to the Upper Provinces. The 
depth of rain that has fallen at Calentta from Saturday at6 P. M. to 
Monday at 1 P. M. is 10} inches, —Hurkaru, 


fMarriages. 

On the 11th instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend D. 
Corgie, Mr. Toomas Frercer WaGuHorns, of the Honorable Compa- 
ny’s Marine, to Miss Exizanstu BartLerr. 

On the 10th instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend D. 
Corrie, Mr. ALexanper Burnett, to Miss Carnertne D’Moyran. 

On the Sth instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend J. 
Parson, Mr, Witttam Nicuots, to Miss Cornpetia Bowman. 


Deaths. 


At Chittagong, on the 3d instant, Brevet Captain R. W. Forster, 
Interpreter and Quarter Master of tue 2d Battalion 13th Regiment of 
Native Infantry. 

At Belgaum, on the 12th nitimo, the infant Son of Captain PasKg, 
of the Honorabie Company’s Artillery, aged 7 nynths, 
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